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penmanship of energetic people.” Small & Vincent’s Introduction to the Study of Society ¢1.80 
—Phonographic Journal. ‘The work is so unique, so thorough and fundamental, that it 
must exercise great influence in its field. We shall use it in our 

The American System of classes, thankful that at last we have such a work.” 


WwW. F. McDOWELL, 


‘A | Chancellor and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 


University of Denver, Colo. 
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oe Arrowsmith and Whicher’s First Latin Readings, = ¢.2< 
LN | { ( (I “In bringing out a book of this nature the publishers are directly 
J ARASVVY encouraging a broader and more liberal training for the prepara- 
tory student, as well as doing something to lighten the task and 


— it ° relieve the monotony of the teacher,” 
H. T. PECK, 
Easiest to 1 each /) Professor of Latin in Columbia College, N. Y. 
s , 


= llilne’s Elements of Algebra, - . . areee . . 
Easiest to Learn Ss g Go cents 





“T am especially pleased with Milne’s Elements of Algebra. The 
Easiest to Read Six Nos. Price, Per doz., $1.00 work is arranged clearly and attractively—a valuable thing ina 
school-book. Two other features are the extended use of the equa- 
“Tam much pleased with the American System of Vertical Writing as to beauty and | tion in introducing the subject, and the great number of problems 
legibility. How could I help being pleaaed? We hope to introduce it in our school,’ involving in their solution each step passed over.” 
Cortland, N. Y., June 13, 1894. (Mrs.) Mary Louise Eastman, 
’ J , Cortland State Normal School. ™ SUSAN C. LODCE, — 
Teacher of Mathematics, West Chester High School, Pa, 
(NoTe.—Since the above was written the books have been introduced, B 9 ‘ 
ain ; she ; utler’s School English,. - -.- - - - «= ¢ 
The American System of Vertical Writing g ’ 75 cents 


“The plan contemplated in the preface, and successfully worked 
out in the volume, should commend ‘School English’ to every 
teacher desirous of having better work done in the mother tongue,” 


has already been introduced into schools 
at the following places: 


Gortiand (3. N.S.), N.Y. ;| Canaan, Coan: | Weet Chester: Pa. | JAMES C. MACKENZIE, 
| a oe 2. . be ¥.: if he poe se ae! ‘ Head Master in the Lawrenceville School, N. J. 
Sthencetedy, N.Y Cosh Mave>. Pa Greensboro, N. C. ; letcalf’s English Grammar, -_ - . - 60 cents 
Leiand Stanford University. Cal. ; and many others. This book leads pupils, first in the light of their own experience, to 
If you try Vertical Writing do so under the most favorable conditions—don't be satis- study the szmpie facts of language, and then to investigate the 
fied with any but the des¢ b00ks—get the AMERICAN SysTEM. Descriptive circular | more difficult matters of construction and inflection until they ar- 
with specimen copy lines of the new script from the several books, free. The books | rive at the general laws which govern its structure. In short, 7 
are $1.00 per doz, prepaid—special terms for introduction. Correspondence invited. | helps pupils to help themselves. 


The American Book Company's list of text-books ts the largest and most varied, their books are by far the most widely used, and 
their prices are the lowest. On these grounds they solicit contracts for supplying their pubiications to city and country schools, + 
tublic or private, anywhere in the United States. For prices, terms, circulars, catalogues, and full particulars, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Or at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, or Portland, Ore., whichever office is nearest to you. 
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©THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING 


VERTICAL COPIES. 


ys Regular Course, 10 Numbers. Tracing Course, 2 Numbers. 
Business and Social Forms, 2 Numbers. 


Carefully Planned! Educationally Developed! Artistically Executed! 








The “ Vertical Copies” retain the special features which make the books of this system with slanting copies 
so popular and successful. 

The Board of Education of Chicago, after long and careful consideration of the subject, voted 
(Sept. 12, 1894) to adopt the Normal Review System—Vertical copies—for exclusive use in the public schools 
of that city. Many other leading towns and cities have recently decided likewise. 

Every superintendent, teacher, and school officer should not fail to examine the Normal Review System of 
Writing,—either slanting or vertical copies. 


Catulogues and circulars descriptive of these and our other publications will be furnished on appli- 
cation. Correspondence invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 
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Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue. We solicit your corresponcene, sa 


NEW YORK: 


41 Barclay Street. RICHARDS & Co., Limited. — 


112-114 Lake Street. 
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Laboratory Supplies of Every Description | is as true of trade schools as of workmen 
mnaten & Crenshaw, | A good workman keeps his tools in 
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desired amount. 


upon request. 


FORCED “REORANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of*announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomolished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
brices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue o#/y until our stock is reduced to the 
We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us smmedtately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /vee to science teachers 
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CRITERION MAGIC LANTERN. 


MICROSCOPIC ATTACHMENT, 


ELECTRIC LAMP Interchangeable with Oxy-Hy. Jet or with Oil Lamp. 


EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS INVENTED, PATENTED, AND MANUFACTURED BY 


J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. 


Branch Salesrooms :—189 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Catalogue. 
1140 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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EIMER& ASIEND, 


~ 205-211 Third Ave., 
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Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 








Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 
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2 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—OINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A 
Best Grade Copper and Tin 


School, College & Academy BELLS 


‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 





COLORED LINE SLATE. 


PATE TED NOV. 24, 1891. 


Straight. 
curacy. 


a pink or soa 
ing asmoot 


of the pencil. 





we use our 


when damp stain books, clothes, &c. 


HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO, (Limited. ) 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


We also manufacture unruled slates, both 


noiseless and plain. 


The lines are drawn on the slate | 
by machinery and are regular and 
This cannot be done by 
hand with the same degree of ac 
The lines are filled ap 
with a composition of either 
tone color, present- 
surface and offer- 
ing no resistance to the stroke 


jn the manufacture of this slate 
wire-bound frame and a high 
grade felt, which being a fast color will not 
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The Anti-Cigarette League, organized by Com, C. 
B. Hubbell, of the Board of Education of N, Y., now 
numbers 100,000, and is rapidly spreading in al! the 
schools throughout the U.S. Sample of the official 
badge, and model constitution, sent free on applica- 
tion to the manufacttrer, 


WILLIAM C. FINCK, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Silver Plated Badges, - $3.00 per 100, 
Gold Plated Badges, .25 each For 
Solid Gold Badges, $1.50 each | Officers. 

Manufacturer of badges of all descriptions, designs 

” and estimates cheerfully Surnished, 
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far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 
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Description and prices on applicatior 


Send for Catalogue. 
G. W. Sinrions & Co., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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-WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Physical and 
a, 


Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals avd Chemical Glass Ware. 
Speciai Apparatus to Orde. 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


OCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


+259 SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 


, on all their Goods at the 
\ CALIFORNIA 
\ MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


{Their BREAKFAST COCOA, 


}| Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
|" is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
= lutely pure and soluble, and costs 

less than one cent a cup. 











Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


Successor Science Department National School Fura 
ishing Co.) Factory AND WAREROOMS: 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 335i, GOIE.F., 


170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And. the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
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Remington Typewriter, 


A DEVELOPMENT--NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 


Many Desirable Improvements Successfully Incorpor- 
ated into this new model. 


NOTABLE AMONC THEM ARE: 


Adjustment of 
Cylinder. 
Spacing [echanism. 


Securing ‘greater permanence for the original alignment of the 
machine, 


Greitly improved, Lighter and quicker working parts, reducing 
wear and increasing speed of the machine. 

Lighter, stronger, ind of greater capacity, greatly promoting eas : 
ot operation, as well as improving quality ot work. 


Carriage. 


Retains all the merits of the simple and effective motion hitherto 
used, and insures a greater economy in the use of ribbons, as well 
as geater convenience to the operator, 


Uniform and easy beyond anything yet attained in any machine, 


Ribbon [ovement. 


Touch. 
Paper Feed. 
Envelope Holder 
and Paper Guides. 


AND MANY OTHER U:EFUL AND CONVENIENT DEVICES. 


Dispenses with the rubber bands without losing their aivantages. 


Readily adjustable to any part of cylinder, f cilitating work with 
narrow paper, or on envelopes. 





Illustrated Catalogue and full description sent on application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








A Ionic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the 
Best Remedy for relieving 
Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the 
system has become debili- 
tated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vita- 
lizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, philadelphia, 


Pa., says: ‘“‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and genera! derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion ” 


Descriptive pamphlet free 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th 8t., New York. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES: 


PAPER FEED WHEEL, 

FRONT RELEASE KEY, 

HINCED RIBBON SUPPORTS, 

NEW LINE SPACE MECHANISM, 

LOCKING DEVICE FOR HANCER 
ADJUSTING SCREWS. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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The Teacher’s Mission. 


Very few teachers but have heard of miseries that 
exist in this world, and of remedies for them. Now the 
evils that exist are of two kinds, those that can be 
remedied and those that cannot. And when the matter 
is fairly and carefully considered it will be found that 
the real remedy for remedial evils is in the hands of the 
teacher. And by teacher is not meant solely the one 
in the school-house, but all who are able to lift people 
from lower to higher levels. But as those in the school- 
house have all the children from five to fifteen years of 
age daily before them, on them hangs the heaviest re- 
sponsibilities. 

Now it may be that children may assemble with a 
teacher and go forth unable to cope with the evils that 
beset them in the street and at home, although they 
have acquired the power to read; so that in addition 
to teaching pupils to read is the task of impressing on 
them that doing the right is the foremost of all things. 
This is the /eacher’s mission 

George Washington stands before the world as the 
greatest of all for behaving righteously and wisely while 
possessing unlimited power. He was left fatherless 
when eleven years of age; to his dying hour he attrib- 
uted to the influence of his mother the acquirement of 
ability to restrain his high temper and to square his 
conduct according to justice and equity. In thearchives 
of Mount Vernon may be seen a little volume bearing 
the name of Mary Washington, written by her own hand, 
and which was held by him as a saintly relic. It is en- 
titled Sir Matthew Hale's Contemplations ; from this 
she daily read to her children. Thus she fulfilled her 
mission. 

It has doubtless not dawned on the minds of a vast 
number of teachers that they are charged with any 
other duty than giving instruction in reading and other 
branches ; it is owing to this poor conception of the 
teacher’s work that the jails have to be enlarged at about 
an equal rate with school-houses. In like manner, sv 
poorly do most mothers conceive of their duty in bring- 
ing up children that in few households are such lessons 
considered important as Mary Washington gave in her 
home on the banks of the Rappahannock. 

Let us propound the inquiry at once, Now how shall 
the teacher fulfil her mission? In speaking of Mary 
Washington reference was designedly made to a small 
volume which in those days of few books was carefully 
studied by her. Without attempting to answer the 
above question in fulness and minuteness a partial an- 
swer may be given in the words of Ruskin: 

“And I would urge upon every young man at the be- 
ginning of his due and wise provision for his househoid 
to obtain as soon as he can by the severest economy a 
restricted, serviceable, and steadily (however slowly) 
increasing series of books for us@ through life ; making 
his little library, of all the furniture in his room, the 
most studied and decorative piece, every volume hav- 
ing its assigned place, like a little statue in its. niche.” 

To perform her mission then, the teacher must be the 
possessor of a library—it may possibiy be a small one. 





To own a library supposes, of course, that it is read ; 
supposes that it is turned to for aid, that the subjects 
read about are thoughtfully turned over in the mind, 
It is not expected nor desired to turn the teacher into 
what is called a great reader; such persons are rarely 
useful and the teacher aims at advancement and useful- 
ness through his advancement. To read many books 
means a waste of time, and time is about all we have. 
If a poor, shallow book is chosen it means that a 
good strong book is laid aside. 

It may be considered a strong assertion, but it is true 
nevertheless, that one who has not read certain books is 
not yet fitted for a teacher, although he may pass a 
good examination in arithmetic and geography. The 
one who proposes to teach, proposes to form mind and 
character ; he cannot do this unless his own mind is on 
a high level. You cannot supply a town with water un- 
less you put the reservoir on a hill, nor can one teach 
(in any decent use of the word) unless he is at a higher 
point than his pupils. To know more about arithmetic 
does not necessarily place him higher ; many a vulgar 
seaman knew far more than Victor Hugo did when he 
wrote “The Toilers of the Sea,” but trom the latter 
streams of thought are steadily flowing. 

Ruskin says, ‘I wish you to see that both well-di- 
rected moral training and well-chosen reading lead toa 
possession of a power over the ill-guided and illiterate.” 
Before one can benefit another he must be on a higher 
plane ; the teacher really enters the school-room as a 
beneficent power ; and doubtless most teachers desire 
to do this. Of course, the early conception that he en- 
ters to command silence and cause fear and trembling 
by his frown must have disappeared and a nobler one 
have taken its place. How shall he become a benefi- 
cent power without going higher than his pupils? 

Without pursuing this thought let it be said that to 
make any worthy attainment in the school-room there 
must be a noble motive; we can see that all great men 
have been actuated by noble motives, The reason the 
world is no better is because so few are actuated Ly 
noble motives. But there is nothing to hinder the 
teacher from actingand carrying on his work by the high- 
est possible motives in himself. To know what these are 
he must converse with the great thinkers as they have 
expressed themselves in their writings. Sucha teacher 
will find himself looked up to in a way that will often 
affect him profoundly. It is possible for us to feel 
when we cannot know. ‘Those who walk with high- 
thoughted writers attain to a state of joyful rest, having 
obtained some glimpses at least of divine truth—the 
only substantial thing in the universe next to God hir- 
self. Rossetti says, “ My life has been apart, in shining 
brightness and the piace of truth.” So he who is a 
companion of the great thinkers may rise above tke 
dust and perplexity of the school-room and be able to 
understand how to make things tend to harmony, and 
how that band of youth may be fitted to go out into the 
world earnest to make it better. 

There must beacontempt for merely hearing lessons, 
for knowing to-day only what was known yesterday, for 

unning one’s thoughts in the same old grooves. No 
wonder there is a need of compulsory laws ; no wonder 
the teacher looks east, west, north, and south fcr some 
business less deadening. ‘Teaching is a serious busi- 
ness ; only persons of serious and earnest lives should 
attempt it, for its main aim 1s to cause young pecple to 
live nobly. 
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Observations of Schools and Teachin g. 


(The following suggestions from an article by Professor Elmer E. Brown, 
of the Department of Pedagogy of the University of California, will prove 
helpful to all who desire to form an intelligent judgment of teachers and 
their practice, and of the hygienic conditions of schools by pointing out 
what to look for and /ow to observe. They are of especial value to mem- 
bers of school boards, superintendents, principals, and others whose busi- 
ness is the supervision of schools, but will be stimulative and beneficial to 
teachers in general as a guide to self-examination, Other suggestions in 
this line are welcomed.) 


I. THE TEACHER, 

The thing most vital to the success of a school is the 
character of the teacher who has it in charge. Not to 
attempt to catalogue in this paper the qualities to be 
looked for in a successful teacher, attention may be 
called .o the fine treatment of the subject in that edu- 
cational classic, Dr. Huntington’s address on Uncon- 
scious Tuition. 

II, FUNDAMENTALS. 

Three fundamental things to be looked for in a suc- 
cessful school are the following : 

1. The HEALTH Of the pupils —Some of the particulars 
to be observed in this connection are the construction 
of the school-room, the provisions made for hygienic 
heating, ventilation, and lighting, the height and con- 
struction of school desks; matters over which the 
teacher has in many instances no control. One of the 
best authorities on these matters is Newsholme : School 
Hygiene. (Ginn & Co.,New York, 1889.) The teacher 
is responsible for the use made of such facilities as are 
provided for heating, ventilating, and lighting the 
school-room, as also for securing to the pupils a proper 
amount of healthful exercise, and providing in other 
incidental ways for their physical comfort and well-be- 
ing. These things haveall an important bearing on the 
two other fundamental elements of good teaching. 

2. The OBEDIENCE of the pupils —The kind of obedi- 
ence is important, whether cheerful or sullen, prompt or 
tardy. How is obedience secured ; by force, by threats, 
by punishment, by coaxing, by bribery, by the personal 
authority of the teacher, by appeals to the pupils’ rea- 
son, by reference to the principal or superintendent ? 
These different ways are vastly different in educational 
value, and not all of them lead to real obedience. The 
evidence of obedience is not to be sought in the excep- 
tional cases only, where a conflict of purposes between 
teacher and pupil is apparent, but still more in the gen- 
eral order of the school and the habitual bearing of 
teacher and pupil one toward the other. Observe, also, 
whether obedience and order are secured wivh much or 
little outward display of authority. 

3. The INTEREST of the pupils—Observe whether this 
interest is in the subject matter of the studies or in 
some extraneous circumstances, or perhaps mainly in 
the personality of the teacher. There should be not 
merely a lively interest in one or two things, but an all- 
round interest in the school work in general. It is of 
prime importance that the interest aroused should be 
such as leads to active participation on the part of the 
pupils, not merely the interest of passive reception. 

Obedience and interest may fairly be regarded as 
among the first elements of moral training, sound 
health is auxiliary to such training, and high character 
in the teacher is indispensable to such training. 

III, GOVERNMENT. 

The personal authority of the teacher and the obedi- 
ence of the child are here the first considerations. But 
strength of will is as desirable an element in the child’s 
character as obedience. ‘The fine balance of OBEDIENCE, 
submission of will, on the one hand, and SELF-RESPECT, 
independence, exercise of will, on the other hand, is to 
be sought in all school government. 

Obedience and independence are pre-requisites of effi- 
cient instruction. They are first steps toward charac- 
ter building; but in the interest of true character 
building obedience to outward authority must be 
changed over as rapidly as possible into obedience to 
the inner authority of conscience ; and independence 
must be softened and purified by sympathetic regard 
for the good of others, 
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The particular virtues to which school government 
should immediately lead are enumerated by Dr. E. E. 
White as follows : 

1. Regularity, 2, punctuality, 3, neatness, 
5, industry, 6, silence, 7, obedience. 

IV. INSTRUCTION. 

The following questions are of capital importance : 

Is the instruction adapted to the child’s capacity ? 

By what means is the new knowledge made clear and 
comprehensible? How is the new knowledge closely 
interwoven with that previously acquired? Are the 
children made to think for themselves on the things they 
have learned ? Are they trained to apply definitions and 
general principles accurately and readily to new exam- 
ples ; and in what ways are these things done most suc- 
cessfully ? 

As to the conduct of the recitation : 

How is the close attention of all members of the class 
secured and held? How is the work distributed so that 
each does his part? And how does the teacher draw 
out the pupils without wasting words himself? How is 
the ready expression of right ideas in appropriate lan- 
guage secured ? How much regard is paid to the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of pupils, and in what ways? How 
are mistakes clearly corrected without waste of time or 
interference with the progress of the recitation ? 


nr 
Needed Improvement in City Schools. 


(Discussion before National Association, Asbury Park, July 10, 1894.) 
By LawrTon B. Evans. 

The school legislation of the future will need to adopt 
some measures that will rid the schools themselves of 
the dominance of unwise, party-influenced and friend- 
rewarding men. The school systems should be run by 
school men and not by politicians. What incentives 
have school officers to labor and to learn if their plans 
for improvement are blasted by the rude hands of pre- 
judiced boards? It was suggested to me once that it 
would be an improvement in the school laws of our 
country if an examination for members was required as 
well as examination of teachers. 

Akin to this suggestion is: That school superin- 
tendents should have entire control in the selection of 
teachers, in the course of study, and in the conduct of 
the schools. Boards of education, representing the 
taxpayers, ought to control the finances, paying of 
officers and teachers, building of houses and cost of sup- 
plies. Beyond that they should trust the officers, whose 
business it is to know. If the officers prove unworthy 
and unreliable, they should be impeached and removed. 
It is a golden rule to pay an official well, let him alone, 
but watch him closely. Thesuperintendents and super- 
visors are often held responsible for errors in the 
schools that they were powerless to prevent. Make 
the work of school supervision a profession, require the 
officers to surround themselves with proper help and 
then hold them responsible for the results. I believe 
that if school officers instead of inexpert members were 
allowed to select teachers and text-books the tone of 
our schools would at once improve. 

This would be the way to procure better teachers. 
The profession responds to the demand. If high grade 
capacity, founded on experience and training is de- 
manded in the schools, at once the attention of appli- 
cants is turned to that kind of qualification. If we will 
require better capacity we shall get better capacity. So 
long as election goes by favors there is no guarantee 
that the schools are safe. Some of these days we shall 
reach the golden point in our city schools where the 
laws will require that no teachers shall be employed ex- 
cept those who have had liberal preparation in schools 
designed for the training of teachers. But few teachers 
can do scientific teaching unless they have had scien- 
tific preparation, Some may happen upon good meth- 
ods by accident, but the majority are empirics and em- 
piricism in school work is as deadly as quackery in 
medicine. 

This independence of officials will bring an improve- 
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ment in the course of study of our schools. We need 
to day a revolution in the methods of school work, 
based upon proper principles of education. These 
principles are but dimly understood by the profession, 
and by the general public not at all. The few who 
plead for better things, for work outside of texts, for 
better texts themselves and for a degree of teaching 
of things that cannot be comprehended in a text, are 
derided as visionary. Many of our schools are ma- 
chines, many of our teachers are mechanical, many of 
our courses of study are unscientific and those who 
know better are rendered powerless by the law and are 
laughed at in their helplessness. Many of the old 
methods of teaching, many of the old texts in use are 
adhered to because the school committees are averse to 
change, the people complain of expense, and everybody 
is willing to let well enough alone, It is time we had 
more radicals to face the people and tell them the 
whole truth, regardless of personal effect. 

Another evil that the future only will remedy is the 
assignment of too many children to one teacher. I 
have seen a system where 60 children was the allow- 
ance ; in another instance 80 were on the roll of one 
teacher, and in a single case a poor teacher was doing 
her best with a class of 120 pupils. I should say that 
the average in large city systems was 50 pupils to a 
teacher. I know this to be the case in most of the 
Southern school systems. This means too much teach- 
ing for one person to do properly. An ideal school 
would limit the number of graded pupils to 30 or 25 for 
each teacher. This, however, will require more schools, 
more school-houses, more teachers, all of which will cost 
more money. The solution of that difficulty is found 
only in enlarging school facilities so as to afford oppor- 
tunity for best work. 

The last point I shall make is that, since we commit 
ourselves to education at the public expense there 
should be no limit this side of thoroughness. Every 
kind of education belongs to the public school scheme. 
Popularly we think only of a literary training in public 
schools. But logically, children are entitled to musical, 
artistic, and industrial education. They are entitled to 
be trained from the very beginning for life’s work and 
for life’s joys. Ultimately we shall see our city schools 
reach out their arms to enfold the very infants, and 
then keep them under proper nurture until they can be 
delivered to the state as worthy citizens ready for any 
work, 

Fortunately, we are improving. There are errors of 
course. These we shall be rid of in after years. We 
are groping in uncertain light for many things. Still 
our schools are like our country, young but vigorous 
and determined. Like overgrown boys they are awk- 
ward and move uneasily, but exercise will bring grace 
and strength. They contain no seeds of disease, and 
all they need is care and culture to make them the 
pride of the land. 


, 
Mental Education. I. 


By CLEMENT FEZANDIE. 


THE TRAINING OF THE JUDGMENT. 

Of all the mental faculties, judgment probably stands 
first on the list, both in order of time, and in simplicity. 
We find judgment manifested in animals long before 
they show either memory, reasoning, or imagination, and 
a similar sequence may be observed in our children, as 
they grow from babyhood to infancy. Hence judg- 
ment, being the fundamental faculty is the one that 
should receive the greatest attention from parents and 
teachers. Unfortunately we are still far from such a 
rational mode of education, even in this nineteenth 
century, with a free press, with science untrammeled 
by the intolerance of governments or of sects, and with 
a corps of teachers who have received a certain amount 
of education ! 

For training the judgment, it is of course necessary 
that the perceptions be first educated. We must culti- 
vate the eye, the ear, the touch, the taste, and the 
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smell, before we can hope to do anything with the judg- 
ment. Judgment consists essentially in comparison, 
and it is consequently by comparison that we must train 
this faculty. We cannot judge that a thing is large, or 
bright, or sweet, unless we compare it with one that 
does not possess these qualities, or at least not to the 
same degree. 

But comparison presupposes observations, hence our 
scholars must be taught to observe. This fundamental 
principle has been recognized by all great educators, 
and what are known as object-lessons have been the 
outcome. These are, it is true, a step in the right di- 
rection, but unfortunately they are rendered more or 
less unsatisfactory by their monotony, and the list of 
iong, unpronounceable technical terms which it is 
thought necessary to teach. Yet even with these draw- 
backs, and with all the mechanical clap-trap of tables 
on the blackboard, such lessons achieve a great deal of 
good. 

As a matter of fact, observation can be trained only 
by interesting the scholar in the object that is to be 
viewed, and by afterwards forcing him to reproduce his 
impressions either by speech, by writing or by drawing, 
especially the latter. There is no means of training 
the observation that can compare with drawing. I am 
always astonished how much more perfectly an artist 
can describe anything he has seen, even a machine or 
an action, than an ordinary person. When a man gives 
an account of a conjurer’s performance, he will almost 
invariably describe the man’s actions in a way that any- 
one familiar with the trick will know to have been out 
of the question. The spectator has completely over- 
looked the vital points. An artist, however, even while 
not understanding the modus operandi, will still be able 
to give an exact account of magician's every action, for 
his powers of observation have been well trained. 
Hence lessons in drawing from nature should be given 
at the same time as lessons in writing. They will be 
rough at the first, but it is not accuracy in outline as 
much as accuracy in idea that should be insisted upon. 
You are not teaching the child to draw; you are teach- 
ing him to observe, which is far more important. 

But the eye, while the most important factor in ob- 
servation is not the only one, Just as you train his 
powers of sight by making him compare different ob- 
jects, and judge of their relative sizes, shapes, colors, 
distances, etc. (judgments which, to be really valuable, 
must be afterwards confirmed by actual measurements), 
so you train his hearing by teaching him to distinguish 
different sounds, their relative pitch and intensity, their 
distance away, and the direction from which they pro- 
ceed. A little practice will accomplish wonders in de- 
veloping the powers of hearing. At present our schools 
confine the training of the ear to the teaching of music, 
but this, while excellent in its way, is somewhat too 
special to serve as a truly educative influence. The 
smell, the taste, and the touch should in like manner 
be cultivated, together with the sense of muscular feel- 
ing, such for instance as the appreciation of weight, 
etc. 

such lessons, if properly given, are of the highest in- 
terest to the scholars, and not only is each sense culti- 
vated, but the general power of judgment as well. Re- 
peated observation has taught the child that all objects 
seen can be, and should be, compared to some familiar 
standard ; and that only by so doing can a fair idea of 
their relative values be obtained. 

The training of the judgment must naturally begin 
by a comparison of objects with which the child is 
familiar, and in which he takes some interest. In fact 
the more they interest him, the more profitable the les- 
sons will be. After some experience with familiar ob- 
jects, unfamiliar or abstract ones may be taken, their 
difficulty increasing by regular gradations until we come 
to such complex cases as the relative goodness or bad- 
ness of some supposed action. By such steps it will be 
found an easy matter to give almost any child a sound 
judgment, and surely, when we iook at humanity as it 
exists to-day, we must agree that such an end is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 
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‘The Pilot of the New World. 


A MEMORIAL OF SEVILLE AND GRANADA, 
By FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


What was the ancestry of Columbus? When was he born? 
Name the towns which have claimed the honor of having been his 
birthplace. Locate each and state their claims. Which claim is 
recognized? After Genoa,which town bas received the best recog- 
nition ? When did Genoa recognize the honor granted her? How ? 

From the earliest times Genoa bas been famous as a seaport. 
Her external history has been varied. She participated in the 
crusades and secured to herself a busy trade with the Levant. 
Her settlements extended all along the shores of the eastern Med 
iterranean. The rivalry of the Genoese and the Venetians was a 
fruitful source of wars and feuds during the 12th and 14th cen- 
turies. They were terminated by the decisive victory of the Ve- 
netians in 1380. 

The internal history of the city was no less chequered than the 
external, The party conflicts between the Ghibellines and the 
Guelphs were fierce and bloody. In the midst of such confusion 
was the discoverer of our country born. During the younger 
years of Christopher's life, his father lived in the Vico )ritto Pon- 
ticello, No. 37. (See illus.) It is an unpretending stone house 
with green shutters, not distinguishable from the other houses, 
save by the inscription which the city placed over the door when 
the estate was purchased by it in 1887. This inscription reccrds 
the associations of the spot. The house lies in the older part of 
the town and from whichever direction you seek it, you must 
thread your way through dark, narrow, ill-smelling streets, which 
run up hill and down. The beautiful bay of Genoa, with the deep 
blue Mediterranean, lies stretched out near at hand. 

In the center of the plaza Acquaverde, surrounded by palm trees, 
rises the statue of Columbus. The pedestal is adorned with ships’ 
prows. The statue leans uponan anchor, At its feet kneels the 
figure of America. The surrounding allegorical figures represent 
Religion, Science, Geography, Strength, and Wisdom. Between 
these are reliefs from the history of Columbus, with the inscrip- 
tions : “ A Cristoforo Colombo la Patria,” and “ divinato un Mon- 
do lo arvinse di perenni benefizi all’ antico,” 1862. 

The city has few memorials of Columbus. In the municipal 
palace facsimiles of his letters are displayed, but the originals are 
kept out of sight, safely locked. There is good reason for this 
care, as an American woman who obtained permission to copy 
one of the letters a few years ago tore off one corner of it. Nat- 
urally, the Genoese decided that the originals must not be shown. 
In the large council chamber of this same palace are Mosaic por- 
traits of Columbus and Marco Polo, interesting both from their fine 
workmanship and their evident likeness to the individuals por- 
trayed, 

What men made the age of Columbus remarkable ? 
whom was modern art represented ? Why were books of travel 
eagerly sought? What adventurers returned from the East? 
What stories did they tell? What Italian cities commanded the 
commerce of the Mediterranean? How was the journey east 
made? What was the great problem of the age? 

Describe the seafaring life of those days. What did a com- 
mercial expedition resemble ? How did the maritime merchants 
often travel from port to port? In what repute was fzracy held ? 
By whom were Armaidas fitted out ? , 

What were the educational advantages of Columbus ? 
did his nautical life begin? With whom did he make his first 
voyage? Describe the character of his captain. What was the 
mission of the expedition? What did Columbus know about maps 
and charts ? 

What were the nautical beliefs of his day ? 
aid of science to dispel these errors? How? 
results, 

Why did Columbus seek Portugal? When do we find him in 
Lisbon ? What relatives had he in that city ? How was he bene- 
fited by his marriage there ? 

What were his theories? How was his faith strengthened ? 
What were the most westerly lands knownthen ? What was the 
Sea of Darkness? What desire was often on the lips of the dis- 
coverers of the t5th century? What made them easily forget 
their desire? Why ? 

How did King John regard the plan of Columbus? Towhom 
did he refer it? What wis their reply? What didthe king then 
do? What was the result of his treachery? Why? How did 
Columbus spend his time in Portugal? When and how did he 
leave Portugal? Why? Who went with him ? 


How? By 


When 


Who called in the 
Name five great 


COLUMBUS IN SPAIN. 


From what is tke data of his first arrival in Spain gathered ? 
How did he reach the country? What town was he seeking ? 
Why ? For what is that town roted commercially to-day ?, What 
was the opening scene of his career in Spain? Describe the situa- 
tion of the convent? What isthe derivation of its name ? Whom 
did‘he meet during his stay at the convent? When was it ordered 
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that the convent should be preserved as a national memorial ? 

Through whose influence did he attempt to lay his plan before 
King Ferdinand? When did he leave Palos? Where was the 
Castilian court at this time? What was occupying the attenticn 
of the sovereig ns ? 

How long did he remain in Cordova? Whom did he meet there ? 
Who was the most important personage of the court? For what 
is Cordova distinguished ? What was it called by the Carthagin- 
ians? By the Komans? Why was it half destroyed by Cesar 
and 28,000 of its inhabitarts put to death? Who rebuilt it? 
What was its importance under the Moors ? 
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Where did Columbus meet the Council of Salamanca? Why 
was that particular convent of the university chosen? What did 
the learned men say to him? How many students had the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca in the 14th- century? How many has it to- 
day? What was the effect of the French invasion of 1812 upon 
the town? Name zzve other university towns of Spain. 

In the spring of 1487, Columbus left Cordova with the court, 
following the vicissitudes of that body for several years. 

What prevented the sovereigns from attending to his wants ? 
When was the final campaign for the corquest of Granada? Where 
was the court at the time? There Columbus pressed fora decis- 
ive reply. What was it? From whom did he then seek patron- 
age? Why did he not secure their aid? How many years had 
he been importuning the king for a reply ? 

Why did he go to La Rabida be’ore starting to Paris for aid ? 
Who made him delay his journey to that city and why ? What 
was the result? When did he reach Granada? Describe that 
memorable surrender? By whom was the Christian flag hoisted ? 
Where? How long had the Moors held the city? Where was 
the first mass said after the conquest ? 

What caused the negotiations between Columbus and Ferdi- 
nand to be broken off? Where was the court staying at that 
time ? For what city did Columbus set out? For what purpose ? 
How was he called back? Where was he overtaken? How 
many articles of agreement were drawn up? Bywhom? What 
were they ? When and where were they drawn up? By whem 
were they signed? By whom was the money advanced? How 
did Ferdinand indemnify himself a few years later? To whom 
did Isabella and Ferdinand give Columbus letters? Why? 

Why was Palos chosen to furnish the fleet? When did Col- 
umbus sct out for that town? How many years had he waited 
to prepare his fleet? How old was he now? What had he suf- 
fered through this long period of waiting? What lesson may we 
learn from these years of his life? Where were the people of the 
town assembled while the notary read the royal commands laid 
upon them? How were those commands received? What nav- 
igators helped to straighten matters? How many ships were 
fitted out? How long did it taketo preparethem? Name them ? 
illustrate and describe them. Which was his flag ship? What 
sort of asailor did she prove to be? How many men were pressed 
into service? When did they sail from Palos ? 

What was his ob- 


Describe the many incidents of the vovage. 
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ject in steering for the Canary islands? What map did he have 
with him as a guide? Who gave it to him? When did signs of 
land appear? What were they? From which ship did the joy- 
ful cry of “land” ring? How and when did they take possesion 
of the land? What land was discovered? What land did Col- 
umbus think he had discovered? Why did the country look so 
beautiful to him? How were they treated by the natives ? 

At what places did he stop on his return to Spain? Why was 
his return hastened? Where did he plant colonies? What in- 
tercourse did he have with the king of Portugal on his return? 
Why? How was he received at Palos? What other discoverers 
found shelter in this town? Where was the court of Spain at 
this time? Where did he wait to hear from his sovereigns? 
How was he received by them ? 

What diplomatic game was played by John and Ferdinand 
shortly after the return of Columbus? Who won? How was 
the matter settled ?. Where did Columbus make preparations for 
his second voyage? Whose enmity did he encounter there? 
Why? Why was the whole nation so much interested in his pre- 
parations ? From what port did the second fleet sail? The third 
fleet ? Give an account of those expeditions. 


What caused the downfall of Columbus? Where and how 


were his last years passed? What were his last words? When 
and where cid he die? How was his death regarded? What 
record was made in the official document of the town? Give an 


account of his last resting places. What three special attributes 
did he have that are necessary fur success? What is one of the 
remarkable features in*his history ? 


A MEMORIAL OF COLUMBUS IN SEVILLE. 


Just under the shadow of the Giralda Tower in Seville is the 
famous chapter library of the cathedral—also called La Colum- 
bina—which Fernando, the son of Columbus, left to the canons. 
Among the treasures it contains is the manuscripts of Columbus’ 
travels, containing notes written by himself. They are carefully 
kept in acabinet. There is also a “ Tractatus de Imagine Mun- 
di” (Petri de Aliaco), his cabin companion during his eventful 
voyage; and a manuscript tract drawn up by him as he lay in 
prison to prove to the Inquisition that his discovery of the New 
World was predicted in the Scriptures. 

The library is full of curious old books. maps, and globes, and 
the morning which we spent among them was one of the pleas- 
antest of our days in Spain. Through the open windows the 
scent of the orange blossoms stole in just as sweetly as when the 
cleanly Moslem performed his ablutions at the fountain still play- 
ing in the court below. 

Crossing this court of oranges, we entered the cathedral, one of 
the finest in Spain. A passing ray of sunlight fell upon the slab 
in the pavement which marks the tomb of Fernando. It is or- 
namented with carvings of ships and bears the inscription “4 
Castilla y ad Leon Nuevo mundo dié Colon. 

In 1513 Fernando had the body of his father removed from 
Valladolid to the Carthusian convent of Las Cuevas of ‘Seville, 
and placed in the chapel of Santo Christo. That convent is now 
a porcelain manufactory, but the chapel has been preserved in- 
tact. 


THE LAST RESTING PLACE OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 


It will be remembered that the illness and death of Isabella, 
in a great measure, were the cause of Columbus’ never receiving 
the honors due him. In accordance with her desire she was bur- 
ied in Granada—the choicest diadem of her crown. 

“Let my body,” said she in her will, *‘ be intered in the monas- 
tery of San Francisco, in the Alhambra of the city of Granada in 
a low sepulcher, with no other monument than a plain stone and 
an inscription, But I desire and command, that if the king, my 
lord, should choose a sepulcher in any church or monastery, in 
any other part or place of these my kingdoms, that my body be 
transported thither, ard be buried beside the body of his highness ; 
so that the union we have enjoyed while living, and which, through 
the mercy of God, we hope our souls will experience in heaven, 
may be represented by our bodies in the earth.” 

In the center of the historic Capilla Real in the cathedral of 
Granada, are two magnificent sepulchers wrought in Carrara mar- 
bl:. On these are extended the marble figures of the Catholic 
sovereigns, and those of their next successors—their weak daugh. 
ter Juana, and Philip her worthless. husband. The sepulcher of 
Isabella and Ferdinand is ornamented at the corners with the four 
doctors of the church, with the twelve apostles at the sides. Fer- 
dinand wears the riband of the Garter, lsabella the cross of San- 
tiago. Their faces are portraits ; their costumes very simple. 

For a few centimos the sacristan raised the grating and we de- 
scended into the vault below. It is a small place, as Charles V. 
said, for so much greatness. The royal coffins are rude and mis- 
shapen, plain and iron-girt. They are five in number; those of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Philip 1., Juana, and their son, Prince 
Juan—but they are genuine, the ashes of the royal conquerors 
never having been disturbed. 

The royal chapel is adorned with effigies of the king and queen, 
while below them in singular painted carvings, is embodied the 
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absorbing policy for which they both lived and died—/he conquest 
of the Moor, and the conversion of the infidel. 

Among other relics which the sacristan showed us, are the iden- 
tical royal standards used at the conquest of Granada, and the 
sword of the king with a singular semicircular guard. 


Note.—Edna Dean Proctor's poem, ‘‘ Columbia's Banner,” should be com- 
mitted to memory. 


The Ode tor Columbus Day. 


COLUMBIA'S Day. 
cried Columbus, “though fair or foul the 


‘* Gold helping me,’ 
breeze, 

I will sail and sail till I find the land beyond the western seas!” 

So an eagle might leave its eyrie, bent, though the blue should bar, 

To fold its wings on the loftiest peak of an undiscovered star ! 

And into the vast and void abyss he followed the setting sun ; 

Nor gulfs nor gales could fright his sails till the wondrous quest 
was done. 

But oh, the weary vigils, the murmuring torturing days, 

Till the Pinta’s gun, and the shout of “Land!” set the black night 
ablaze ! 

Till the shore lay fair as Paradise in morning's balm and gold, 

And a world was won from the conquered deep, and the tale of 
the ages told! 


Uplift the starry Banner! The best age is begun! 

We are the heirs of the mariners whose voyage that morn was 
done. 

Measureless lands Columbus gave and rivers through zones that 
roll, 

But his rarest, noblest bounty was a New World for the soul! 

For he sailed from the past with its stifling walls, to the future's 
open sky, 

And the ghosts of gloom and fear were laid as the breath of 
heaven went by ; 

And the pedant’s pride and the lordling’s scorn were lost, in that 
vital air, 

As fogs are lost when sun and wind sweep ocean blue and bare ; 

And freedom and larger knowledge dawned clear, the sky to span, 

The birthright, not of priest or king, but of every child of man! 


Uplift the New World's banner to greet the exultant sun ! 

Let its rosy gleams still follow his beams as swift to west they run, 

Till the wide air rings with shout and hymn to welcome it shin- 
ing high, 

And our eagle from lone Katahdin to Shasta’s snow can fly 

In the light of its stars as fold on fold is flung to the autumn sky ! 

Uplift it, youths and maidens, with songs and loving cheers ; 

Through triumphs, raptures, it has waved, through agonies and 
tears. 

Columbia looks from sea to sea and thrills with joy to know 

Her myriad sons, as one, would leap to shield it from a foe!, 

And you who soon will be the state, and shape each great decree, 

Oh, vow to live and die for it, if glorious death must be! 

The brave of all the centuries gone this starry flag have wrought ; 

In dungeons dim, on gory fields, its light and peace were bought ; 

And you who front the future—whose days our dreams fulfill— 

On Liberty’s immortal height, oh, plant it firmer still! 

For it floats for broadest learning ; for the soul's supreme release ; 

For law disdaining license; for righteousness and peace ; 

For valor born of justice, and its amplest scope and plan 

Makes a queen of every woman, a king of every man! 

While forever, like Columbus, o'er Truth’s unfathomed main 

It pilots to the hidden isles, a grander realm to gain. 


Ah! what a mighty trust is ours, the noblest ever sung, 

To keep this banner spotless its kindred stars among ! 

Our fleets may throng the oceans—our forts the headlands 
crown— 

Our mines their treasures lavish for mint and mart and town— 

Rich fields and flocks and busy looms bring plenty, far and wide— 

And statelier temples deck the land than Rome’s or Athens’ 
pride— 

And science dare the mysteries of earth and wave and sky— 

Tiil none with us in splendor and strength and skill can vie ; 

Yet, should we reckon liberty and manhood less than these, 

And slight the right of the humblest between our circling seas— 

Should we be false to our sacred past, our fathers’ God forgetting, 

This banner would lose its luster, our sun be nigh his setting ! 

But the dawn will sooner forget the east, the tides their ebb and 
flow, 

Than you forget our radiant flag and its matchless gifts forego ! 

Nay! you will keep it high-advanced with ever-brightening sway — 

The banner whose light betokens the Lord’s diviner day— 

Leading the nations gloriously in freedom’s holy way ! 

No cloud on the field of azure—no stain on the rosy bars— 

God bless you youths and maidens, as you guard the Stripes and 
Stars ! —Edna Dean Proctor, 





Editorial Notes. 


A prominent member of a city board of education, in 
criticising the overwork and tedium of the schools said 
in a recent address : “Itis no wonder that many of the 
children prefer working in factories to the misery of the 
schools.” This is surely an exaggerated statement. 
Are there pupils so burdened by their book studies and 
nauseated by the humdrum of our proudest institution 
that they prefer, after trying it, the weary droning of 
machinery and the monotonous labor of the factory 
hand, during long hours of confinement, to the life and 
activity of the child’s natural growing-place? If sosad 
a condition obtains anywhere, it must be under the 
rule of politics whose representatives appoint faddists 
by mistake for teachers. 








Looking over some old school reports we came 
across the following words of Supt. F. R. Feistshanes, 
of Springfield, Ill., which are as valuable and timely 
now as they were years ago. They were written in 
reply to the oft-repeated question of earnest teachers, 
“ How Shall Ido Good Work?” This is the answer: 
‘- Be ever growing, ever keeping pace with the march of 
progress in the profession through constant study and 
systematic reading, combined with judicious application 
of educational principles. Do not be content to plod 
in ruts, but as broader, wiser methods are presented, 
prove them. Know all about your work you are able 
to learn ; do all for your school you are able to do, 
realizing that teaching is a profound science, a divine 
art, to which the best energies of mind and soul should 
be consecrated. Make child nature your particular 
study ; remember the schools are altogether for the chil- 
dren, and consider them as mental nurseries in which 
only natural, healthful growth is desirable. Avoid all 
hot-house forcing, but enable the child-plants to take 
deep root in good soil, and thereafter guard their 
growth that the processes of leaving, branching, and 
blossoming may proceed under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Work patiently, reverentially, hope- 
fully.” 





The Chicago board of education decided that clay 
modeling and paper folding wasted time. It now seems 
that an education of the eye, such as is given in the 
kindergartens to little children, is of great value to 
girls that have to earn a living. Nice color perception 
is absolutely necessary to girls that make artificial 
flowers, in feather work, and in silk matching. The 
Sun says the difference between mere mechanical skill 
and the highest development of needed faculties in 
these trades may eventually mean a difference of $25 a 
week in wages, for the poorest workers receive less 
than $10 a week, while the best, who rise to be fore- 
women, may earn more than $30. 





A correspondent at San Jose, Cal., promptly conveyed 
to THE JOURNAL notice of the late death of Prof. C. H. 
McGrew. Do the readers of THE JOURNAL know that 
death notices of teachers are rarely sent to educational 
papers? It is a painful fact, and shows how far the 
teaching force is from being a profession. A case is 
remembered where the widow of a teacher of eninence 
when appealed to for a notice of her husband's life 
merely gave date of birth and death! When the 
teachers pay some respect to each other they will re- 
ceive more from the public, and not till then. 
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Elmer E. Brown, 


Dr. Eimer E, Brown, professor of the department of pedagogy 
in the University of California, is a native of New York, having 
been born at Kiantone, near Chautauqua Lake, in 1861. He re- 
ceived his earlier education in the public schools of Illinois, took the 
high school course in the high school department of the IIlinois state 
normal university and completed also the normal school course in 
the latter institution. After graduation he taught for several years 
in the schools of Illinois, and then was for some time assistant 
secretary of the Young Men’s Christian association of that state. 
He then entered the University of Michigan. After receiving his 
A, B. at Ann Harbor, he studied in Germany and in 1890 received 
the degree of Ph. D at the University of Halle. The next year 
he was principal of the high school at Jackson, Mich.; the year 
following, acting assistant professor of the science and art of teach- 
ing at the University of Michigan, taking the place of Professor 
B. A. Hinsdale during the professor’s absence in Europe. From 
there he was called to his present position in the summer of 18,2. 

Professor Brown is a member of the Herbart club and one of 
the translators of Dr K. Lange’s monographic studies on “ Ap- 
perception.” He has made careful physiological investigations 
of the problem of concentration in instruction. Some of the results 
of a work carried on under his direction to determine the direction 
of children’s interests at different periods of their school Ife will 
be presented in the next number of THE JOURNAL. All these 
researches indicate that in pedagogics Professor Brown is build- 
ing on a sound Herbartian basis, although he says in a letter to 
the editor received some time ago, ‘I see I am referred to ina 
recent number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL as “a thorough Her- 
bartian.” That is a designation that I cannot justly claim. Iam 
free to own that I am more indebted, for constructive educational 
ideas, to the Herbdartian writers than to those of any other peda- 
gogical school. But the Herbartian psychology, suggestive and 
valuable as it is on many points, does not satisfy me. The problem 
of American pedagogy seems to me to mean a good deal more than 
the mere problem of adapting Herbartian ideas to American con- 
ditions. I will not take your time to enlarge upon this; you will, | 
think, understand that I cannot fairly be called a “ thorough Her- 
bartian,” if I can be called a Herbartian at all, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. I try to make plain to my class in the theory 
of education what part we may fairly expect Herbartianism to play 
in the development of our educational theory.” 

Professor Brown's pedagogical work in the university has to do 
in a general way with the history, theory, and organization of edu 
cation, including a certain amount of carefully correlated child 
study. But the line in which he is especially engaged is the study 
of secondary education, and that is, ina sense, his pedagogic spe- 
cialty. Two bulletins prepared under his direction on “ The Liter- 
ature of Secondary Education in America” show a careful and 
comprehensive survey of this special field. A fuller account of 
the pedagogical department was published in a recent number of 
the Educational Review. 

Among the published writings of Professor Brown, besides 
contributions to educational journals are a German dissertation on 
“The Relation between State and Church,” a number of bul- 
letins to students of pedagogy, and a valuable treatise on 
“Democracy in the University,” written in competition for the 
R gent’s University Extension prize awarded in 1891. A very 
suggestive article on “Observations of Schools and Teaching” is 
printed in the present number. The results of a study of child- 


ren’s interests in stories made under his direction will be pub- 
lished in a later issue. 


By THE EDITOR. 
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Supt. Lawton B. Evans, of Augusta, Georgia, an abstract of 
whose address at the Asbury Park meeting of the N. E. A. on 
“ Needed Improvements in City Schools ” is printed in the present 
number, is one of the young superintendents of our Southern cities. 
Though but thirty-two years of age he has been superintendent at 
Augusta for twelve years, and has built up a school system of 139 
teachers and 7,000 school children. He is a native Georgian, and 
was graduated with the degree A. M. at the University of Athens 
when but 18 years of age, being the youngest of that degree ever 
leaving the university. He at once began teaching as principal 
of the boys’ school in Augusta and was elected superintendent of 
that school system a year before he became of age. When he 
assumed control,the system had only 60 teachers and 2, 500 pupils. 
During the first years of his work he contributed a “ School His- 
tory of Georgia” to the literature of the state that was very fav- 
orably received. In 1890 he was elected president of the Georgia 
state normal school, located at Athens, which position he holds 
in conjunction with the superintendency at Augusta, the state nor- 
mal school having but a three months session each year, and that 
in the summer months. 

Supt. Evans’ address before the Department of Superintendence 
at Richmond last February on the * South and its Problems ” was 
widely commented upon, and declared one of the best papers of 
that meeting. Dr. William T. Harris spoke of it at the time as 
“a noble address that ought to have been read the first day.” 
Mr. Evans is one of the few Southern men who are regular attend- 
ants upon the meetings of the Department of Superintendence and 
of the National Association. 


At this writing, there is scarcely a school in America, even the 
remote school of the mountain or prairie, but has heard of the 
war between Japan and China? What isthis war waged for ? This 
is a question of supreme importance. We must bear in mind 
that Japan is the representative in eastern Asia of western 
ideas and culture; she determined many years ago not to be 
Japanese but Aryanese. Adopting the customs and ideas of the 
most advanced nations in the West, she has come to feel that 
she has a mission; this war with China is an expression of her 
belief that she has a mission in the East; it is not for territorial 
aggrandizement. 

China has had a suzerainty over Corea; being a near neighbor 
of Corea, large commercial interests have arisen between her and 
Japan. China has in various ways attempted to destroy the in- 
fluence of Japan, and to destroy her commercial rights. In doing 
this the independence of Corea was overlooked; in fact, China de- 
stroyed her independence. Japan sympathized with Corea, and 
determined that Japanese and not Mongolian civilization should 
prevail at the East. The war is really an effort then to substi- 
tute Aryan ideas for Mongolian; it will decide whether human 
progress shall be the law in the East as it is in the West. It 
means more than the emancipation of Corea; when this war is 
over China will have to move from her old moorings. It is 
really a war for a higher stage tor humanity in the East. That 
the war has arisen over Corea is a mere incident; it is the effort 
of Japan to spead the civilization which she has adopted. The 
only question that other nations will raise is, can Japan force the 
vast Chinese nation to throw off Mongolian stupidity, wretched- 
ness, ignorance, and degradation, and adopt the civilization which 
has brought her such great advantages ? 


The London Journal of Education referring to Rousseau and 
his‘ Emile’ and Horace Mann: His Life and Educational 
Work, by Ossian H. Lang, the two most recent additions to E. L. 
Kellogg & Co.'s series of Teachers’ Manuals, says: 

These are fifteen-cent books giving in a small compass the ideas of the 
great educational reformers, The plan is decidedly good and the execution 
is good No one could spend an hour reading these booklets without getting 
in touch with the great distinctive principles associated with these names, 
and without the likelihood of being led to a desue to get a more detailed and 
intimate acquaintance. That Horace Mann is here declared to have been 
the first to announce it the duty of the state to maintain schools for the edu- 
cation of all the people. no one will, on reading this monograph be 1n doubt ; 
still, whether in fact others long before him, in Europe, had not hit on the 
idea, is another question. 


Here is a problem for students of the history of education. Has 
there been any educator in Europe, defore Horace Mann, who ad- 
vocated the idea of “ the Od/igation of a State, on the great prin- 
ciples of law and natural equity, to maintain Free Schools for the 
Universal Education of its People?” The public schools that 
Horace Mann demanded should be /ree ¢o all, and that ali includes 
people of all nationalities and religious beliefs, all who live in the 
domains of the state. Who has investigated the point at issue ? 


State Supt. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvamia, has issued a bulletin 
urging teachers to adopt a suitable program for the exercises on 
Arbor day, October 19. Some very practical suggestions con- 
cerning the planting of trees are added. He says the young peo- 
ple should know that it is best to plant native trees, as they are 
more likely to thrive : that the elm tree does best in damp soil and 
the sugar maple in ri “her, drier soil, and that it is better to plant 
these trees than it is to plant the short-lived horse chestnut or the 
fragile silver maple. 
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New York City. 


The trustees of the Cooper Union have started a free evening 
school in architectaral drawing for women, to which admission 
may be had by calling upon, or writing to, the secretary of the in- 
stitution. 


The School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New 
York opened last Saturday in temporary rooms on the first floor 
of the new building now being constructed on Washington square. 
Perhaps the strongest class of students in the history of the school 
were enrolled. Students have come from Colorado, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Florida, Kansas, Indiana, Wisconsin, and nearer states. 
Further enrolment will be made on Saturday, Oct, 6, at 10 A, M., 
when the regul r lectures will begin. Seminary work will begin 
on the following Monday. 


The board of education estimate their expenses for 1895 at 5,144.- 
676,82 and ask the board of estimate for the same. This is an 
jncrease of over half a million dollars. 


EEL SIE LTO PED BEE 0, MO Ss SOTERA 
C. H. McGrew. 


A letter from California brings the sad news of the death, on 
Sept.15, of Prin. C. H. McGrew, of the California School of Methods 
for Teachers and Kindergartners, at San José. He was one of 
the most advanced educational students on the Pacific coast. On 
the day of his burial the public kindergartners of San José as well 
as the State Normal school were closed and the flags were at half 
mast. The educational institutions of central California were all 
represented at his funeral. 

The funeral services were simple, but impressive. Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, president of Stanford university, read a letter from 
Prin. J. B. McChesney, of the Oakland high school, who was 
obliged to be absent. Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper gave an eulogistic 
address, after which she offered a prayer. She also conducted 
the interment services at the cemetery. 

The remains were carried from the house through an open way 
formed of young lady graduates who were pupils of the deceased, 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, and Principal C. W. Childs of the State 
Normal school were among the pall-bearers. 














C. H. McGrew was born near Sigourney, lowa, 1856, of Scotch Presby- 
sterian and Quaker ancestory. His early education was received in a log 
school-house. Completing a high school course, he began life at eighteen as 
a district school teacher, at twenty he entered the lowa state college of sci- 
ence and letters and graduated at the head of his class. While principal ot 
a graded school in Illinois, he was elected county superintendent of his na- 
tive county, As superintendent he conducted a series of institutes for the 
teachers ; changed the county institute into a normal training school with a 
four years’ graded course of professional study; and was the first superinten- 
dent in lowa to adopt a plan of graduation from the normal institute, thus 
giving a trained class of teachers to the common schools. 

In 1884 he returned to college and completed a post-graduate course in 
psychology, science and art of teaching, and kindergarten methods. In 1886 
he went to California and there he devoted himself to the new education, 
both as professor of psychology and pedagogy in the University of the Pa- 
cific, and as institute conductor. 

He organized the California summer school of methods, and conducted 
the first series of pedagogical institutes ever held in California, His aim 
was to make teaching a profession, and he held that every college should 
havea chair of pedagogy, and that teachers’ training colleges are our great- 
est needs. 

(OTHER NOTES ON PAGE 294.) 
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The Educational Field, 


I, ScHoot LAw AND RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


Il. BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS. V. 
III. PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. VI. 


School Law. 


By R. D. FISHER. 
EXAMINATION AND LICENSING OF TEACHERS. 


In our initial article we gave a legal definition of the word 
“School,” and followed with brief digest of decisions defining 
the required qualifications of a teacher. At this particular time 
teachers have either passed or are about to pass the statutory ex- 
amination to evidence their capacity to teach in the respective 
states of this country. These examinations are more or less 
rigid and exacting according to the advancement of the common- 
wealth wherein conducted. No state in the Union employs 
teachers without some form of examination to test an applicant’s 
qualifications. The branches of study required to be taught and 
the mode of conducting an official examination vary somewhat. 
It may be taken as a general rule that the more advanced the 
commonwealth is, the more rigid and exacting the examination 
of teachers. That many applicants fail at these crucible tests, and 
that favoritism is practiced is scarcely deniable. In this article the 
purpose has been to gather the results of the numerous appeals to 
the courts and higher authorities growing out of the system of 
examinations. 

RIGHT OF APPEAL. 


If an applicant for a license through examination is not satis- 
fied with the standard accorded him by the examiner, he has a 
right to appeal to the highest educational authority (usually the 
department of public instruction); and, if on the other hand, any 
patron citizen of the public schocls thinks that a teacher has been 
too liberally favored, the same right ot appeal exists in such 
patron as in the applicant for license. An examiner or county 
superintendent may refuse to examine or license a teacher whom 
he knows to be incompetent from any cause to teach. There 
are three ways that such knowledge may be brought to him: 
Ist. From personal visitation and inspection of his school work. 
2d. From statements made by those in a position to inspect such 
work, and 3d. General reputation. 

These are general propositions of the law governing examina- 
tions ard form the basis for nearly, if not quite, all the appeals 
prosecuted by dissatisfied applicants. 

REVOCATION—TRIAL., 


The general rule of law concerning examination and licensing 
teachers throughout the states authorizes the proper authority to 
revoke licenses once granted either by such official or his prede- 
cessor for incompetency, immorality, cruelty, or general neglect 
of the business intrusted tohim Such revocation shall terminate 
the holder’s employment in any school in which he may have been 
employed. The mode of procedure is set out in the school laws 
of the various states and as a whole differs very little from the 
following: (@) An examiner, superintendent, or school board 
may act upon his or their own knowledge, or may proceed upon 
petition of patrons. A record with charges and specifications 
should be made out, and a copy thereof furnished to the teacher, 
citing him to appear at time and place in defence of the charges. 
His answer and evidence should be made a matter of record, to- 
gether with the finding of the official setting in judgment. (4) 
In case of petition for revocation by patrons, if the complaint is 
frivolous, it should be dismissed. A simple petition is insuffi- 
cient. Definite charges and specifications should be filed with it. 
Thereupon all parties interested should be notified of time and 
place of trial. An accurate record of the proceedings and evi- 
dence should be preserved for use in case of an appeal to the 
higher educational authorities or to the courts. 

A certificate of a successful examination is only the evidence 
ofalicense. That license ts a vested right. The holder ac- 
quires a proprietary interest in it. It is in every sense property. 
No holder of such license should be deprived of it without an 
opportunity to answer charges that may be lodged against him. 
There is no legal distinction between the granting of a license to 
teach and the act of issuing a certificate uf that fact. The terms 
are convertible, and the licensing implies the issuing to an appli- 
cant of a written permission or authority to teach in a given 
jurisdiction. So held in the appeal of EZmore v. Overton, Ind. S. 
C. (see 104, Ind., 548.) 

Where an act authorizes the granting of licenses, but provides 
that they may be revoked at the pleasure of the authority grant 
ing them, a license granted under the act is not such a contract 
between the state and the individual that a révocation of it de- 
prives the license of any property, immunity, or privilege within 
the meaning of the constitution. (See Commonwealth v, Kinsley, 
133, Mass., 579.) 


1V. SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


In Minnesota, the law (c. 17,1879) provides that a common 
school district shall hire “such teachers only as have certificates 
of qualification,” A contract to hire a teacher not having such 
certificate is void, and in an action on such a contract, the appel- 
late court held that it was necessary to allege that the teacher had 
a valid license, that the same had not been revoked by the proper 
authorities. An allegation that the parties “entered into an 
agreement in writing ” implies compliance by the district with the 
Statutory direction. But if one of the contracting parties was in- 
capable of contracting by reason of his license having been re- 
voked such contract was null and void from the beginning. (See 
Ryan v. School Dist., 27 Minn., 433.) 


WITHHOLDING TEACHER’S LICENSE. 


A superintendent of county schools, an examiner or a board of 
education whose duty it is to examine and pass upon the qualifi- 
cations of teachers by whatever technical or crucible mode pro- 
vided by law, are not judicial officers as to the licensing of teach- 
ers, but are invested with a discretion so analogous to a judicial 
discretion that he or they are not liable in damages for mere mis- 
take or error in judgment in granting or withholding a teacher's 
license; but where he or they act maliciously in withholding a 
license from an applicant lawfully entitled to receive the same, 
such officer or officers are liable. It is a well settled rule of law 
that wh-re the departments of government are separate and dis- 
tinct, a county superintendent or board of education cannot ex- 
ercise judicial powers. The power to accept or reject an appli- 
cation for license to teach under the statute is not a judicial one, 
although it may involve some exercise of discretion. (See £/s- 
more v. Overton, 4 N. E. R., 197.) 

It is often claimed that a county superintendent of common 
schools, in passing vpon the evidence offered in support of the 
moral character of an applicant for a license as a teacher, as well 
as judging of his qualifications and fitness, acts either judicially, 
or to such an extent gw#.zsz judicially as to entitle him to the same 
immunity against a civil action for an erroneous or false judg- 
ment as that enjoyed by a judicial officer. In such respect, a 
county superintendent occupies a similar, and generally analo- 
gous, position to that of an inspector of an election, who cannot 
be made responsible for a mere error in judgment in rejecting a 
ballot, but he may be required to answer in damages for 
maliciously rejecting the ballot of a qualitied voter. (See Raz/ v. 
Potts, 27 Tenn., 226.) 

While, therefore, the non-liability of a granter of lizenses for a 
mere error in judgment in refusing to grant a license to an appli- 
cant who desires to become a teacher is fully conceded, he can- 
not escape liability for ma/iczously withholding a license from an 
applicant lawfully entitled to receive such a testimonial of his 
qualifications. This conclusion is supported by the very decisive 
weight of authority in analogous cases appealed to a final hearing 
in the higher courts of the land. 


REMEDY—COMPELLING PERFORMANCE OF DUTY. 


Mandamus is an extraordinary proceeding. Its power, how- 
ever, may be invoked by dissatished claimants for a license. 
The right toa writ of mandamus to compel a county superin- 
tendent to issue a license, depends upon his legal and statutory 
prescribed duty, and not upon his doubts; and while his duty is 
clear, its performance will not be excused by his doubts or hesi- 
tation concerning it, however strong or honest they may be. 
(See, State v. Tarpin, 43 Ohio St., 311.) 


PrP 
Foreign Notes. 


Eighteen boys of the high school of Tarnapol in Galicia have 
been prosecuted for high treason. It appears that a secret society 
was recentry discovered, composed of some seventy high school 
boys, the object of which was the separation of Galicia from the 
Austrian empire and the establishment of an independent Polish 
kingdom. The boys met regularly an hour before school. to de- 
liver speeches attacking the Emperor and the Pope, and this has 
resulted in unlooked for trouble. 


A woman on the island of Islay, Scotland, who has a sick 
mother and three children to support, was recently summoned 
before the sheriff's court for neglect to send her eldest child, 
eight years old to school. She was fined, but as she was unable 
to pay the fine, she spent three days in jail, and on her release 
walked home eighteen miles and found her mother dying of neg- 
lect. 
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Boards of Education. 


Irice. W 
Utica, N. Y. 
(Mr. Charles H, Searle, chairman of the committee on teachers, made a 
report that stamps him as a man of broad and intelligent views on edu- 
cation; we print extracts that meet the objections made by some of the Utica 


papers that residents of Utica should have the places in the schools. If 
there were more such men !) 


It is pretty generally understood that for some time prior to 
the spring election of 1890, appointments for merit were practi- 
cally unknown. At that election the people, thoroughly awak- 
ened by the press, emphatically condemned the course that had 
been pursued, and gave their command as clearly as possible, 
that appointments should thereafter be made on merit, and on 
merit alone. 

In August, 1890, applicants for positions were subjected to an 
examination, and all who attended were assured that appoint- 
ments would be made on the standing attained, except that 
preference would be given to those having experience as teach- 
ers. Thirty-four candidates attended this examination. Of the 
questions, it is sufficient to say that they were intended to be, 
and were, at least as simple as those furnished in the uniform 
examinations by the state. Of the thirty-four who attended the 
examination not one attained seventy-five per cent. in arithmetic, 
geography, and grammar, and only four attained sixty per cent. 
in these subjects, Of this class the six standing highest, of those 
having experience, were appointed, and before the end of the 
year three more were added. 

At the examination in 1891. there were thirty-two, One got 
seventy-five per cent. in arithmetic, geography, and grammar, and 
six got sixty per cent. From this class eight were appointed. 

In 1892, thirty-two attended the examination. Not one got 
seventy-five per cent. in arithmetic, geography, and grammar ; 
but nine attained sixty per cent. in these subjects. Out of this 
class eight were appointed. 

In August, 1892, we organized a training class. Fourteen 
members entered it. Five of this class passed the uniform exam- 
ination during the year, but only four graduated, and these have 
been appointed teachers. 

In this matter of the selection of teachers, public interest is, or 
should be, very great. No other duty so sacred and so important 
rests upon this generation as the education of the next. Whether 
the pupil is to become ambitious, industrious, law-abiding and 
successful, a support to society and the state, or whether he is to 
be a burden upon his family and the community, depends in 
large measure on the turn that is given to his thoughts, and the 
aid or lack of it he receives while at school. It is not the city 
alone that is concerned. The proper care and management of 
our common schools are of the utmost importance to the state 
and the nation. From both aid is freely given, and it is upon the 
theory that the education of the people is our only guaranty of 
good citizenship, and that good citizenship is our only guaranty 
of good government. 

We are not at liberty, therefore, to consider alone the interests 
of parents, or of taxpayers, or of pupils. All these have inter- 
ests, but above and beyond them are the rights of the people at 
large, among whom these pupils are to mingle, contributing their 
— in forming the intellectual and moral character of the 
uture. 

What the school is to do for the young, how many it is to aid, 
and to what extent, depends upon the teacher. Everybody 
knows that there is a difference in the efficiency and usefulness 
of instructors. In no other profession are so many things neces- 
Sary to success. No other profession is so exacting in its de- 
mands, and in no other profession are the results of failure so 
far-reaching, so serious, and so impossible to measure. 

First, there must be education, the more broad and finished the 
better. Next comes the natural aptitude to hold attention, main- 
tain order, create interest and impart instruction, to which should 
be added a thorough training in methods and all the arts of ped- 
agogy calculated to make study a pleasure instead of a task. 
Then there must be courage, patience, self-control, and at all 
times the fullest sympathy with child nature manifest in every 
act, and never doubted. There are those who possess all these 
qualifications, and they are the ideal teachers. There are those 
who Possess a part of them only, and these are, of course, less 
efficient ; and there are those who possess in completeness none 
of them, and it is evident that these give but comparatively little 
aid to the pupil. Which class shall boards of education employ ? 
To give a place to a poor teacher when a good one is obtainable, 
is clearly to pursue some other object than the one set before us. 
Only the unthinking or the vicious would advocate such action or 
even defend it. The consequences of accepting anything but the 
best cannot be estimated. ‘The teacher has forty pupils. Many 
of them come from homes of the poor; some of them from 
haunts of vice. The latter are peculiarly the wards of our free 
schools, All that they are to get that is elevating is to come 
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from the teacher. At home, all is darkness ; nothing in its asso- 
ciation or companionship to teach or inspire. For these the 
school life is the awakening of mind and conscience, if there ever 
is such awakening. It begins at five or six and ends at twelve 
or fourteen. Is not the period short enough for the great work 
to be accomplished ? Who would make an hour of it profitless, 
or less —— than it ought to be? Against the pretended 
tight of any person to be employed, I put the real and the su- 
preme right of these forty pupils to the best instruction. 

Appointinents of non-resident teachers by this board have 
been criticised by some of the newspapers, not because we did 
not get the best, nor on the assumption that those who offered 
themselves here were competent ; but on the single ground that 
we should employ residents, qualified or not. One of the critics 
put the demand in this form, and it fairly and substantially rep- 
resents all objectors: ‘Every expedient should be resorted to, 
to give the places in our schools to resident teachers. When a 
community gets to the point of excluding what is better than it 
has, in any crass of its intellectual workers, it has reached a con- 
dition of egotism, ignorance, and stupidity too low for con- 
tempt. 

With those who advocate this policy in our schools the rights 
of the children count for nothing ; the rights of those who pay 
taxes to the legitimate returns—security to property and to gov- 
ernment count for nothing ; the rights of the next generation to 
intellectual and law-abiding citizenship count for nothing. All 
these vast interests, the only ones contemplated in the establish- 
ment of free schools, all are to be ignored, and for what? That 
appointments in the schools may be added to the spoils of poli- 
tics. Not a dollar of money, whether it comes from the city or 
state, is put into our hands for any such purpose. And every 
dollar expended otherwise than for the greatest good of those 
whose education is entrusted to us is misappropriated. 

It is humiliating that any newspaper, or any person, big or lit- 
tle, in the city should make complaint because we require quali- 
fications for teachers, as high as those required in the other cities 
and villages of the state. 

In conclusion let me say that, at the beginning and end of all 
discussion of this subject, we face this question: “ What are 
common schools maintained for? If they are maintained to pro- 
vide lucrative positions to be distributed as favors,—then resi- 
dence, religion, politics and social standing may each have weight 
when appointments of instructors are being considered. But if 
the schools are maintained to diffuse intelligence, lay the founda- 
tions of manhood and womanhood and insure constant improve- 
ment in intellectual and moral conditions,—then the single thing 
to think of, measure, weigh, and compare is efficéency. 





Cambridge, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass., has reasons to be proud of its school com- 
mittee and superintendent. Probably in no other city are the 
schools better administered. The Cambridge 7rzbune writes: 


‘* Cambridge is having its full share in the changes from the old to the 
new methods of education. * * The present is a time of remarkable 
transition in educational methods, In no other part of our common life 
has the modern scientific spirit been so cordially welcomed and used to 
such good advantage as in the administration of our public schools. * * 

#* Here, however, the best conditions prevail. We have an exceedingly 
intelligent school committee, each member of which—with hardly an ex- 
ception—is selected because of his or her special qualifications for the work 
of the board. We have a superintendent who, with a long experience in 
the old methods, has always been marked as a progressive one, and whose 
mind is open to new ideas, and able also to contribute not a few in the dis- 
cussion of the new methods, and we have a corps of teachers who are not 
only faithful—that is no longer, of itself, sufficient—but generally respon- 
sive to the new educational spirit.” 





re re 
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GEOGRAPHY CLASS IN SILVER SCRAPER GULCH, 


Teacher.—Jim, come out here and show on the map where the 
city of Washington is. 

Jim.—Neuer you mind. I needn’t come out. (Bang!) There 
it is. 

Teacher.—Good. Struck it just right. 











J. Edward Swanstrom. 


J. Edward Swanstrom, president of the Brooklyn board of edu- 
cation, who has recently stirred up matters in Brooklyn, was born 
in the city of Brooklyn on the 26th day of July, 1853. He is the 
son ot the late Rev. John P. Swanstrom, the well-known clergy- 
man and philanthropist, who was a native of Sweden, and devoted 
his entire life after coming to this country to working among his 
people, and was known throughout the United States and all 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Mr. Swanstrom studied law at the University of the City of 
New York, graduating in 1878 with high honors, and taking the 
first prize; whilst at the university, he was also a student in the 
law firm of Miller, Peet & Opdyke, now Bristow, Peet & Opdyke, 
of which Gen. Bristow, formerly secretary of the United States 
treasury is the head. On graduating, Mr. Swanstrom immedi- 
ately entered upon the general practice of the law in all cuurts 
and in a short time ve large clientage as indicated by the 
number of cases he has had, and now has, in the Court of Appeals. 
Six years ago he was appointed a member of the board of edu- 
cation, and is now beginning his third term. He has always ad- 
vocated all reforms and consistently opposed the introduction of 
politics in the board. Although conservative he is progressive in 
his views, as shown by his address on his election as president, 
which has been generally commended in high terms of praise by 
the press. 

In his address he said that the 102,000 public school children of 
Brooklyn are overburdened with books, and have more studies 
than they can intelligently cope with, that they were dazed with 
the variety of subjects before them, and he called on the board 
to institute a radical revision of the entire public school curri- 
culum : 

“The school children,” President Swanstrom is reported as 
saying, “have learned nothing thoroughly. The results, so far 
as training the powers of observation, the memory, the expression, 
and the reasoning powers are concerned, have been almost noth- 
ing. The demand is general that our course of study shall have 
in it more of substance and less of ornament.” 

As a result, Mayor Schieren asked seven public-spirited citizers 
to investigate the public school system of the city, and compare 
it with that of other cities. JOHN E, MILLER. 





Indianapolis Schools. 


Mr. J. S. Menken, a member of the Memphis, Tenn., school 
board, who early in the summer visited the schools of Indian- 
apolis, has given a review of his observations to the Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal, He says. 

‘* What impressed me strongly was the underlying principle of their sys- 
tem, the theory of unification—combining several branches of knowledge in 
one lesson, showing the relations of one subject to another. 

‘* Another notable feature was the able corps of principals and teachers 
who, for the most part, are not only graduates of the high schools, but have 
also obtained certificates from the city normal school, where a thorough 
course of pedagogics is taught. 

‘*Mr, Jones, the superintendent, has plainly emphasized this point, that 
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eaching is one of the highest and most difficult of callings—no other art 
requires higher skill or deeper insight than the art of forming character, 
The best of teachers are necessary. 

‘*Mr. Jones recognizes that the public, as a rule, take little or no active 
interest in their schools ; that they do not carefully select the proper men 
for their school boards, nor co-operate with the board in helping to get 
sufficient money to supply the requisite number of desirable teachers, and 
the needs of the school-houses. To that extent only will the evils of our 
public schools disappear as the public comes forward and co-operates with 
the school board. The education of teachers is Mr. Jones’ primary object, 

‘* Besides the superintendent there is an assistant superintendent who 
makes it her business to have as thorough krowledge as possible of each 
school and each individual teacher. She meets the teachers one afternoon 
each week, to study for an hour, from 4:30 to 5:30, some great master work 
in education such as Froebel’s ‘ Education of Man,’ Rosmini’s ‘ Method of 
Education,’ and Emerson’s * Nature’s Essays,’ etc. 

‘* What interested me most was the primary work, where the lessons are 
made highly interesting to the children. Their attention is secured in many 
ways through object lessons, so that gradually a development of their mental 
powers is secured and thinking becomes easy. 

‘* In the primary grades plant and animal lessons are included, by which 
is implanted in the child a love for nature and sympathy for living things. 
Each child is required to write a short composition on what has been dis- 
cussed and analyzed, all with the object of developing its power of observa- 
tion and to think for itseif. The children were free and unrestrained, They 
are taught that each is a member of a large family, not a penal institution, 
but a family of love and sympathy. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The arrest of school inspectors Julius C, Lichtenberg, James A. 
Walsh, Milo H, Davis, and W. CU. Liphardt for accepting a tribe 
of $25 each from Mr. L. E. Acherson, the agent for Southern 
Michigan of the Manitowoc Seating Company, has caused a sen- 
sation in school board circles. Mr. Pingree, Detroit's fearless 
mayor charged the individuals above named in open meeting of 
the board of education with the crime. ‘It is a terrible thing,” 
he said, “a disgrace to the city and to the state that we have 
members on this board, supposed to be the most honorable board 
in the city, members who are receiving bribes and soliciting them, 
and I am sorry that | must say, quite a number will go to jail to- 
night. Those of you who have been receiving bribes of this kind 
should rise and tender your resignations before going to jail.” 
As the guilty ones did not show any signs of following his sug- 
gestion, he continued: ‘“ There is no help for it; you must go to 
jail to-night. Is it possible that you have not enough respect left 
for your state, your city, and the people who elected you to resign ? 
Haven’t you got the manhcod left to do it?” The four inspect- 
ors were sent to jail for the night, and next day were required to 
furnish $5,000 bail. 

Before leaving the meeting of the board the mayor declared 
that there were other members who ought to resign, as they, too, 
were guilty. “1 will not go any further to-night,” he concluded, 
* at am sorry to say it, there are others here who are as 
guilty.” 


Omaha, Neb. 


Dr. A. P. Marble, until recently superintendent of the schools 
of Worcester, Mass., has been elected superintendent of the 
Omaha schools, to succeed Frank A. Fitzpatrick, resigned. The 
board of education in accepting the resignation of Supt. Fitzpat- 
rick adopted the following testimonial : 


‘* In taking this action we wish 
publicly to express our deep 
sense of his personal worth, his 
rare gifts of mind and heart, and 
his exceptional standing and 
ability as an educator, We wish 
to bear witness to his untiring 
and well-directed industry and 
his unflinching loyalty to the 
good of the schools. 

** Under his wise guidance our 
schools have been built up and 
strengthened, and have made 
unprecedented growth along 
lines which lead to the truest 
and most patriotic citizenship, 


and to the broadest and best 
] 


education our common schools 
can give. 

‘“We deeply regret that he 
cannot longer continue to direct 
the work he has so_ wisely 
planned and well inaugurated, 
and while we can do no less 


than release him at his own 
request, the announcement of 
his resignation comes to us with 
a sense of personal loss, to which 





FRAO A, FLiZPAL IC, 


is added a consciousness of loss to our schools and to our city.’ 


In introducing his successor to the board Supt. Fitzpatrick said 
that Dr. Marble was one of the best and most thorough educators 
in the country and was the equal, if not the superior, of any man 
who had ever held the position of superintendent in Omaha. 


It 1s to be regretted that an educator like Mr. Fitzpatrick, until 
recently superintendent of tre Omaha schools, should leave the 
common school service. 
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Riding to School. 


In the upper districts of New York where the schools are far 
apart the children ride to school. Not in street cars, but in omni- 
buses furnished by the city, One of these schools in the annexed 


district where stages are needed, is at Mount Hope, the other at 
}} 


Fordham, The children 
from Morris Heights are 
driven to Mount. Hope 
and back again every day 
and an omnibus, or rath- 
er two, for they have one 
for boys and one for 
girls, carries the Williams 
bridge children to the 
Fordham school. Itisa 
new thing, begun about 
four years ago at Mount 
Hope, and is most benefi- 
cial to the schools, There 
need be no fair-weather 
pupils, for there is no 
exposure on rainy days. 
Each stage holds about 
twenty pupils, and to 
avoid falling out, which 
may mean with one an- 
other or from the stage, 

the teachers take turns in 
riding to and from the school with the children. 

Formerly the stage driver would announce his coming by a 
blast from a big tin horn, but that is unnecessary. as the children 
wait for him, ready and eager for the drive. As soon as the 
teacher arrives, the stage starts, picking up children along the way, 
and reaches the school in good season. 

This plan might be adopted to good advantage in the suburbs 
of other cities, and in the country. The cost of transportation in 
the country would be merely nominal, and regular attendance 
would be insured. 














Every country school teacher has reason to dread the break in 
the studies made by unavoidable absences on stormy days, and 
at a very slight expense to the district school two or three school 
conveyances might carry all children who live at a distance. 





Briet Notes. 


Dr. McCullom, the city physician of Boston, does not favor the 
system of the cities or towns providing books for the pupils on 
the ground that there is danger of conveyance of diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and all contagious diseases. School books, he says, 
may easily become receptacles of bacilli without anyone’s know- 
ing the fact. There is really no method of disinfecting books, 
have by intense beat, and that destroys the book as well as the 
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bacilli, The on!y way to get rid of the danger, hence, would seem 
to be to destroy at once books that have been in families where 
there has been any contagious disease, 


Nashville, Tenn., will soon have a teachers’ training school. A 
special committee has been appointed to prepare a plan of organ- 
ization, 


The school committee of Providence, R. I., reports that the 
disciplinary schools established a year ago are giving satisfaction. 
It is said: ‘ Not only do these schools furnish great relief to the 
regular schools, but offer to such scholars as come under their 
control an opportunity to improve in character as well as in intel- 
lect. Through the personal supervision and tact of teachers em- 
ployed in these schools, much good has already accrued.” 


The public school-house at Grays Plains, Conn., has not been 
opened owing to a dispute over the appointment of a teacher. 
An ex-member of the board claims that his daughter was made 
teacher for the coming year, while the rest of the board support 
Mr. George Winton. But what about the children? Who is 
looking after their interests ? 


The people of Grand Rapids, Mich., seem to be well satisfied 
with the school savings bank scheme, which was recently intro- 
duced in some of the schools. Several hundred of the neat 
folders provided by the Grand Rapids Savings bank, in which to 
paste the stamps have been called for. 


Mrs. Dewey, superintendent of the North Adams, Mass., 
schools, has recommended to the school committee the addition 
of a business course to the school curriculum. The high school 
noe nga have a chemical laboratory fitted to accommodate 25 
pupils. 


Mr. Patrick McGowan, for many years a member of the school 
committee of Portland, Me., died last month. The schools of 
which he was a supervisor were closed on the day of his burial. 


The Boston school committee has become much disturbed 
about the present mode of distributing books which are often old 
and filthy, and pass from class to class, and from hand to hand. 


In Buffalo, N. Y., the superintendent receives $5,000 per an- 
num, 


Omaha, Neb., pays the superintendent of schools a yearly sal- 
ary of $3,600. 





School Reports Received, 


Los Angeles, Cal. Annual report of the 
board of education. The school property con- 
sists of 39 buildings valued at $750,000. 

Stockton, Cal. Annual report of the board 
of education. The school library is valued at 
$3.529,00. Value of school property $268, 
434.00, 

Troy, N. Y. Annual report of school com- 
missioners. 

Cincinnati, O. Annual school report. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Report of the Free Kin- 
dergarten and Children’s Aid Society for the 
year ending April 19, 1894, and catalogue of 
the Indiana kindergarten and primary normal 
training school. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Annual report of the 
superintendent of public schools for the year 
1893. 

Houston, Texas. —_ report of the public schools 1893-94. 
Total valuation of school property, $237,175. Average daily at- 
tendance, 3,846 pupils. Number of teachers, 94. 

Sioux City, Jowa, Annual report of board of education— 
Value of school property, $724,000. 

Central State Normal School, Lockhaven, Pa. Annual cata- 
logue. 

CCate Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. Annual catalogue 
and circular. 

State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. Annual catalogue. 
Library, 10,000 volumes 

Carrollton, Ga. Annual report of board of education. 

Portland, Oregon. Annual report of board of education. 

Fort Smith, Ark. Course of study and syllabus work of Fort 
Smith public schools. 

Newnan, Ga. Annual report of the public schools. 

Richmond County and City of Augusta, Ga. Annual report 
of the public schools. 

Slippery Rock State Normal School, Annual catalogue. _ 

Big Rapids, Mich. First catalogue of the Ferris Industrial 
school. 
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Publishers of Educational Books. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


This firm was established June 1, 1883, and consists of Orlando 
Leach, Thomas R. Shewell, and Benjamin H. Sanborn, All of the 
present members of the firm were connected with the old house 
of Robert S. Davis & Co., 
whose books the present firm 
purchased. That firm had 
been doing business in Bos- 
ton for about fifty years, 
and had a smail list of books, 
mostly Greenleaf’s Mathe- 
matics, out of which the 
founder had made an ample 
fortune. The present firm 
of Leach, Shewell & San- 
born, commencing business 
with the books of the old 
firm as a nucleus, has now 
a list of nearly 200 books, 
covering several departments 
of educational work, from 
the primary school to the 
university, and written or 

edited by many of the leading educators of this country. 

Nothwithstanding such a seemingly rapid growth in number 
and kind of publications, they enjoy the reputation of being one 
of the most conservative houses in the trade—but it is a broad, 
liberal, and progressive conservatism, to speak almost paradoxi- 
cally; a kind of conservatism that runs through and permeates 
all departments of their business in all its branches. They know 
that there is a to-morro.\ in the business as well as a to-day, and 
that there may be kinds and degrees of success that come too 
high. 

When they began business they had little capital beside their 
knowledge of the business, 
their acquaintanceship and 
their energies. With these 
they have achieved a position 
in the business world and in 
the world of scholarship. To 
indirectly quote one member 
of the firm, one of their chief 
aims has been to publish 
only such books as would 
tend to raise in the minds of 
the educational public the 
presumption that whatever 
bears their imprint must pos- 
sess a high degree of merit 

Their corps of agents are 
men who enjoy the confi- 
dence and friendship of the 
educational public to an un- 
usual degree. They are all 
college graduates, and most of them have had practical experi- 
ence as teachers, so that they combine the tact and sagacity of the 
successful business man with{the knowledge of the successful edu- 
cator. Wherever their business may call them they are sure of 
a cordial welcome. 

This firm have regular established houses in Boston, New York, 
and Chicago, and the business and work of the different states 
are divided among and cared for by these three branches, to 
which the agents and depositories in the different sections of the 
country make their reports. 

Among the popular books pubiished by this firm are: Wells’ 

:' Mathematics, one of the most 
popular series of mathematics 
ever issued, Nichols’ Analytic 
Geometry, and Osborne’s Cal- 
culus. They also publish the 
Students’ series of Latin Clas- 
sics, in which series alone there 
are now out and under way 
more than forty books, The 
editors-in-chief of this series 
are Professors Pease, of Leland 
Stanford university, and Peck, 
of Columbia college, who have 
called around them a large 
force of able assistants repre- 
senting the leading colleges 
and universities of this coun- 
try. 

In the Students’ series of 
English Classics (twenty-four books), the firm have placed before 
the educational public some of the best of the English Classics, 
well edited, durably bound in cloth, and yet furnished at prices 
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but little more than are paid for other books in board or paper. 
In this series there are books of from 250 to 315 pages, bound in 
cloth, that retail at thirty-five cents. 

Thus far the firm have kept entirely aloof from text-books in 
modern languages, but have some books in Greek of acknowl- 
edged scholarship and great popularity, for instance, Woodruff's 
Greek Prose Composition. 

Among other booxs upon this list are Dr. G, M. Steele’s Ethics, 
Economics, Psychology, and Outlines of Bible Study, Brand’s 
Physiologies (of these popular books Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 
are said to have sold over 50,000 copies to a single state in a pe- 
riod of less than fifteen months), Tilden’s Grammar School and 
Commercial Geographies, Southworth & Goddard’s First Lessons 
in Language and Elements of Composition and Grammar, Gil- 
bert’s Spellers, with quite a respectable list of books for supple- 
mentary reading. 


Birdseye Blakeman. 


Birdseye Blakeman was born in Stratford, Conn., on the 25th 
of January, 1824, and died at Stockbridge, Mass., September 30, 
1894. Inhis ancestry Mr. Blakeman represented the entire history 
of the town of Stratford. For six generations from the very first 
settlement of the place, commencing with the Rev. Adam Blake- 
man on his father’s side and Deacon John Birdseye on his moth- 
er’s, his ancestors in direct, continuous line lived in Stratford, and 
his own early life was passed there. 


While yet in his teens Mr. Blakeman went to Bridgeport, Conn., 
and in 1843 he engaged in business, in that town, on his own ac- 
count. From his earliest business life Mr. Blakeman was con- 
nected more of less directly with the book trade, the retail book 
business being an important part of his first commercial ven- 
ture. 


In 1844 he removed to New York and connected himself with 
one of the leading book publishing houses of that day, and his 
excellent judgment and sound sense marked him thus early as 
one of the rising men in the publishing interest. 

Some years later Mr. Blakeman became associated in business 
with the late Smith Sheldon, and entered into partnership with 
him under the firm name of Sheldon, Blakeman & Co, He re- 
mained in this firm until the year 1863, when he entered the firm 
of Ivison, Phinney & Co., which soon afterwards changed to Ivi- 
son, Phinney, Blakeman & Co,, then to Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co., and finally to Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 


In the spring of 1890 the school book interests of his firm were 
purchased by the American Book Company, and the firm of Ivi- 
son, Blakeman & Co. was dissolved on January 1 following. 
Upon the organization of the American Book Company Mr. 
Blakeman was chosen its president, and remained at the head of 
the company, in most active association with its management un- 
til the spring of 1893, when he declined a re-election unanimously 
tendered to him by the board of directors. Upon retiring from 
the presidency of the company Mr. Blakeman terminated fifty 
years of continuous and active connection with the school book 
interests of the country; and his life probably covered more com- 
pletely than that of any other man then living the history of the 
growth and development of school text-book literature in the 
United States. 


In politics Mr. Blakeman was a Republican, and in 1884 his 
name headed the presidential ticket as candidate for elector at 
large for the state of New York. He was a member of the Union 
League club, being active in its committee work and having been 
one of the vice presidents of that organization. He was also a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, and of the New England 
society. 

Mr. Blakeman’s residence in this city was on east Forty-fourth 
street, and he also had a summer home among the most eligible 
places in Stockbridge, Mass. Mr. Blakeman always showed a 
warm attachment for the home of his New England ancestors. 
and a few years ago purchased a fine site in Stratford aad erected 
thereon a building for a public library to cost above $25,000. 
Speaking of this gift Mr. Blakeman once said that as his own family 
residence was in New York the continuity of the family residence 
in Stratford was broken off ;and his gift was made with the hope 
that through the silent power of a public library an influence for 
good might be infused into the future life of the town that should 
be in accord with whatever had been of good report in the honored 
ancestry whose names he bore. 


Among the qualities which especially marked Mr. Blakeman’s 
business career may be noted remarkable quickness of discern- 
ment and accuracy of judgment; a fine consideration for all 
with whom he came in contact, especially his associates and em- 
ployees : courage and steadiness in the support of men and poli- 
cies to which he had committed himself. These qualities, min- 
gled with a generous faith in human nature, made him strong 
as an associate and leader, and endeared him to every one who 
was brought into business or personal relations with him. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are presented articles and notes on methods of school 
equipment, the latest improvements in teaching apparatus, and school and 
kindergarten supplies in general, heating and ventilating systems, text-book 
changes, new school books, etc. 


Methods of School Equipment. 


One great desideratum in the conduct of schools is their equip- 
ment. The manner ia which this is secured is varied and it might 
be of interest to all educational workers to briefly consider the 
methods most generally employed. 

In some instances the teacher or principal selects such material 
as may seem to him the best aid for the proper development of 
his school. But where a system of schools exists, as in the larger 
cities, when his whole ti:ne and attention is absorbed in the gen- 
eral management of his school, other methods are devised. For 
his relief the determination of the course of studies to be pursued, 
and selection of supplies to be used, as well as the general busi- 
less Matters pertaining to the schools rest upon a board of edu- 
cation. The members of such boards are sometimes elected by 
vote of the people and sometimes appointed; the latter seems to 
be most in favor as by this method the responsibility is fastened 
upon the appointing power and hence, as a rule, a more efficient 
board is guaranteed. As these men and women are drawn from 
different walks of life it is evident that their knowledge of school 
matters is limited, and as an advisor or connecting link between 
the board and the school—a superintendent is appointed, on whom 
devolves the labor of establishing and developing a system of ed- 
ucation that will meet the wants of the times, and in connection 
with the board reduce this to actual practice. They jointly make 
selection of and determine upon supplies and method of using 
them and the principals and teachers are obliged to comply with 
their suggestions. 

To illustrate let us take New York city as an example. Here 
the members of the board are appointed by the mayor. To the 
credit of the city it may be said, in passing, that the appointing 
power for years past has recognized the importance of the posi- 
tion and made his sele tions with a due regard for the fitness and 
capability of the appointees. After the organization of the board 
the school superintendent is elected and the presiding officer ap- 
points the different committees required by the manual, among 
which are the committees on books, course of study and supplies. 
The gentlemen composing these committees are selected, as a rule, 
on account of their peculiar adaptability for the position— men 
of intelligence, sound judgment, clear discrimination and by rea- 
son of their different callings, peculiarly fitted for making proper 
decisions of all questions from their various practical business 
standpoints. Some of these men have been connected with the 
school system of New York a number of years, and by reason of 
their conscientious devotion to the cause of educativn are well 
qualified to equip the whole educational system with all necessary 
supplies in the most economical manner. 

“Of making books there is no end” and none can verify this 
statement better than the members of the book committee. Owing 
to the strong competition existing in the line of school books, every 
effort is being made by publishers to keep abreast of the times in 
every respect. This leads to revision of existing text-books or the 
production of new ones. Of course unless these books are brought 
into general use the business of publishing them is unremunera- 
tive; hence, at stated periods sample copies are submitted to the 
committee, and as the actual difference between those issued by 
rival publishers is slight it requires close study and discrimination 
on the part of the committee to select such as may be considered 
the most desirable for use under the existing school systems. After 
careful consideration and comparison, selections are made and 
a list of the book: approved issued. Contracts are made with the 
different publishers at the lowest possible rates for the books de- 
livered at the depository. From these lists the teachers choose 
such as appear to them most desirable, and on their requisition 
the books are distributed by the board as required. 


Forestry in our Schools. 


Since the primitive forests are being rapidly prostrated and the 
time is near at hand when new forests will have to be planted so 
as to keep up a timber supply for the future, the American people 
are beginning to see to the necessity of the study of forestry. Many 
schools have taken up the subject and more will follow. Excellent 
results are reached by acquainting the youth of the country with 
our various woods, their characteristic structures, properties, 
uses, etc. In this way they learn to know what may be most pro- 
fitably grown for certain uses. 

We are glad to find in hand, at this opportune time, a very valu- 
able and unique work on the subject. It is entitled ‘ American 
Woods,” published by Romeyn B. Hough, B. A., of Lowville, N. Y. 
It gives fullest information on the subject and is illustrated by 
actual specimens of the woods themselves. The specimens are 
very thin sections—so thin as to allow light to shine through them 
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and showing three distinct views of the grain of each wood: 
They are mounted somewhat as photographs are mounted in al- 
bum leaves, only the pages of the specimen portion of the work 
are separate (not bound together) to facilitate examination. These 
with text are put up in a case resembling a closed book in make- 
up. 
Nothing but an examination can give any conception of the 














beauty and instructive interest one may find in the sections.Such 
a work is of greatest value in the school-room as well as the home, 
but we wish especially to mention it for school use. The speci- 
men-pages of the work may be placed between glass in frames so 
attached to the window casings as to swing and allow of being ex- 
amined in either transmitted or reflected light. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of the frames, con- 
taining nine of the specimen-pages, as hung from the window- 
casing and showing in transmitted light. The dotted lines to the 
right represent the frame as swung back against the wall and 
where the specimens would be seen in reflected light. 


More detailed information about the work may be obtained by addressing 
the publisher. 


Electric Lamps for Optical Projection, 


The advantages of the use of electricity as an illuminating pow- 
er are so well known that it has only become necessary for the 
thorough introduction of the various systems of electric lighting 
to create a demand for electric lamps suitable for use in connec- 
tion with the optical lantern. 
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The advantages of these lamps are many. The cost of operat- 
ing is reduced to a minimum, as the expense per hour for a 2000 
candle power arc lamp when taken through a meter is but 1o cents. 
The light is so intensely bright that it is no longer necessary to 
have the room or hall absolutely dark, hence it can be used ad- 
vantageously during the daytime. 

The convenience of the electric light is best demonstrated by 
stating that but the turning of a button is necessary to light the 
lamp, which being thoroughly insulated may be handled with im- 
punity. Two styles of arc lamps are now being manufactured 
specially for use in connection with the optical lantern ; one called 
the automatic focusing lamp, and the other styled the hand-feed 
focusing lamp. 

The arc of the automatic focusing lamp is kept at a given point 
by the use of a clock-work mechanism controlled by an electro- 
magnet, and may be used successfully on any continuous system 
of arc lighting having a voltage of from 52 to 110. 

The hand-feed focusing lamps are more simple in construction, 
and can be used on either the continuous or the alternating sys- 
tem of electric lighting having voltages of from 52to110, They 
require about the same attention as the lime light. 

These arc lamps are now in successful operation in many cities. 
They are not confined solely to use in the optical lantern, but are 
having a large sale for stage lighting, photo-lithography, and for 
all purposes where a clear, steady light is required. 


For particulars, prices, etc., address the inventors and manufacturers, 
Messrs. A. T. Thompson & Co., 13 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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A Projection Lantern. 


It is desirable to have a lantern, for use in illustrating scientific 
lectures before a class, that can be easily handled by inexperi- 
enced students. An improved form has recently been cevised by 
Mr. Knipe, manager of the Projection Department of Queen & 
Co , incorporated. 

The “ Lecturer’s Lantern,” is adapted for oil, lime light, or 
electricity; it is very compact, being contained in a case 52” x9” 
x 16”, and is furnished with a body of galvanized iron which 
does not radiate heat as is done by Russia-iron, mostly used. 
The condensing lenses are of best quality 44 inches in diameter, 
and the objective is of equal grade. With athree-wick petroleum 
lamp pictures of from 5 to to feet in diameter can be obtained 
with extremely clear definition by varying the distance of the 
screen. Of course, oil does not give so brilliant an illumination 


as calcium light, so that when furnished with the Queen Safety 
Jet, Fig. 2, designed specially for the latter purpose, clearly defin- 
ite pictures from to to 20 feet in diameter can be secured. 

The most important advance, however, embodied in the “ Lec- 
turer’s Lantern,” is the “ Electric Arc Candle,” as illustrated in 
Fig. 1. A hand regulating arc lamp replaces the lime light jet 








Fig. 1. 


and requires slight attention,—regulation once in about four 
minutes. The lamp will burn three hours, or so long as the 
carbons last, and because the negative carbon is placed out of 
line with reference to the carbon, the crater of the latter is entirely 
unobstructed and the maximum illumination obtained. This 
lamp can be operated on an incandescent direct current circuit of 
110 volts, or.an alternating circuit of 52 volts, by means of suit- 
able resistances. It is the most compact projection arc lamp on 
the market, and can be readily adapted to a lantern of almost 
any make. Because of simplicity in construction the price is very 
moderate, and within reach of all. 

In connection with this outfit, Queen & Co. also furnished their 
Patent Multifocal Attachment, by means of which pictures of 
different diameters can be produced on a screen at a given dis- 
tance from the lantern. This feature is something which cannot 
be obtained with any other apparatus, and its value becomes 
evident to a lecturer or teacher upon a moment’s thought. 
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Fig. 2. 


All of the above apparatus is made in the best possible manner, 
and consequently is guaranteed by the makers to be first class in 
every respect 

The “ Paragon” lantern, with self-regulating arc lamp, also 
placed on the market by Queen & Co., has been previously de- 
scribed in these pages. 


October 6, 1894 


A New Typewriter, 


As a valuable aid to the instruction of youth, the typewriter is 
now beginning to take its real place in general educational pro- 
cesses. At first the purely mechanical idea of manual training, 
useful in commercial and professional life, was the ruling motive 
of its introduction in many schools. Now the wider use of the 
writing machine as an educational instrument, pure and simple, 
begins to be perceived. Wherever careful experiments in this 
line have been tried, the results are sufficiently promising to war- 
rant still further progress. This makes the progress of this 
remarkable labor-saving machine a matter of interest to educators 
everywhere, and makes a brief description of the latest model of 
the new No. 6 Remington Standard typewriter, worthy of the 
attention of readers of these pages. 

Considering the long and remarkably successful career of the 
Standard No. 2 Remington, it is not surprising that we learn from 
the announcements of the makers that the new No. 6 model, is 
“a development—not an experiment.” With the prestige and 
well-earned reputation of years, extending back to the days when 
the Remington was simply ‘the typewriter,”—the oniy one 
known, any new model of this famous machine may surely be 





considered as offering some decided advance along the lines of 
previously successful progress. 

The new model, No. 6, looks much like the No. 2, to the casua 
observer, but closer inspection reveals many changes in details. 
The keyboard of the No, 2, which is now practically the standard 
for all writing machines, is retained. The notably light and easy 
touch of the Remington machine has been stil! further improved 
upon in the new model, and in this respect it cannot fail to com- 
mend itself very highly to operators. The carriage is somewhat 
wider than the No. 2, as it will hold paper nine and a half inches 
wide, writing a line seven and a half inches long, instead of six 
inches, as in the No. 2. 

The method of shifting the carriage from the position for writing 
small letters to the “‘ upper case” is uncharged in principle, but 
is worked out in a very much superior manner. The spacing 
mechanism also shows radical improvement. A simple yet 
effective device regulates with unerring certainty the letter-spacing 
of the machine. This greatly reduces the weight and wearing 
surfaces, and cannot fai! to render the machine much easier to 
operate continuously. The ribbon mechanism is also improved 
materially in the direction of greater economy in the use of the 
ribbon, and greater ease and cleanliness in handling it. Many other 
decided improvements are noted, of which lack of space forbids a 
mention. The machine and the reputation of its makers offer 
every guarantee that the utmost care has been taken with every de- 
tail of construction in order to secure the greatest possible simplicity 
and durability— qualities for which the Remington has ever been 
favorably known—and we have no doubt that the No. 6 Reming- 
ton will speedily obtain a large degree of the public favor which 
has been so deservedly won by its predecessors. 





Slate for Roofs and Blackboards. 


A remarkable example of business success is furnished by the 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, of Bethlehem, Pa. They 
opened their offices January 5, 1893, but it was not until March 
20 that they fairly began business, so that what they did last 
year was virtually done in nine months. Though they had not 
a single customer nor order when they started, on December 31 
the orders numbered 1,272 and they had shipped 704 carloads, 
containing 34,670 squares of roofing slate, besides more than 
100,000 square feet of slate blackboards and milled stock. The 
great bulk of this slate was shipped from the Slatington region, 
but they also shipped largely from Bangor, Pen Argyl, Chap- 
man, Peach Bottom, Vermont, and Maine quarries. Shipments 
were made to every state in the Union, with two exceptions, and 
their customers called for every kind, color, and description of 
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slate. Among the orders were some for many of the most costly 
school buildings in New England and the West. 

So successful has this syndicate’s plan proved that the man- 
agers are approached daily by manufacturers who desire them to 
handle their outputs. It saves employing traveling salesmen 
and the payment of middle men. Architects and builders see 
that the syndicate will be of real benefit to the manutacturing 
and roofing trade. Markets will be found for slate where it has 
never before been introduced. Special attention is devoted this 
year to the export trade; at present the syndicate is negotiating 
with parties in Great Britain, Italy, and Australia. Foreign 
markets for roofing slate will be of great benefit tuo all interested 
in slate, because, as is well known, the more slate exported the 
greater will be the demand at home. The quarries are, as a 
whole, in good shape for meeting it. The syndicate was formed 
under the leadership of J. L. Foote, its present manager, Joel 
Neff, being secretary of the company. 





Heating and Ventilating. 

THE SMEAD SYSTEM OF WARMING AND VENTILATING, 

The Chicago Smead Warming & Ventilating Company has been 
very successful in securing a large number of contracts through- 
out the territory owned and controlled by them, namely ;— 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
northern peninsula of Michigan, Indian territory, and Oklahoma 
for the popular and well known Smead system of warming, ven- 
tilation, and dry air closets, so generally used in school buildings 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

The Chicago office is under the management of Mr. Fred M. 
Bailey, president, and Col Al. J. Rodgers, general superintendent, 
who are men of ability and great experience in school-house heat- 
ing and ventilation. School boards who contract with them, there- 
by secure the benefit of their many years’ experience in this very 
important branch of school house construction. They are also 
introducing their automatic flush closets in a number of buildings ; 
these give perfect satisfaction. 

The following are some of the places where they have executed 
work this summer. (The figures indicate the number of rooms in 
the building ) 

LIllinots: Joliet (two schools, 8 and 4); Evanston (8); High- 
land Park (high school building) : Sandwich (two schools, 8 and 6); 
Walnut (6); Dixon (old high school building) ; West Amora (4). 

Louisiana: Sheldon (10): La Porte City (8). 

Minnesota : Lake City (8) ; Spring Valley (4) ; Little Falls (4): 
Mankato (State normal school) ; Winona, (State normal school) ; 
Virginia (8); Ely (8); St. Charles (4). 

Oklahoma : Perry (8); Norman (8), 

Wisconsin ; Grand Rapids (high school building) ; Waukesha 
(two schools, 4 and 2): Monroe (high school building) ; Stough- 
ton (high school building) ; Sheboygan (high school building). 

South Dakota : Mitchell (10). 

BOYNTON FURNACE COMPANY, 


The Boynton Furnace Company, New York and Chicago, have 
placed many of their hot water heaters in schools, churches, and 
other buildings. Their new and improved method of ventilation 
gives satisfaction wherever it is introduced, insuring as it does a 
change of air at least three or four times an hour. School boards 
who contemplate the adoption of a most improved and economi- 
cal method of heating and ventilating for schools will do well to 
write to this firm for descriptive circulars and estimates, 


THE BLOWER SYSTEM OF HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


The Blower System of heating and ventilating is evidently be- 
coming very popular in the schools. The Boston Blower Com- 
pany have placed complete heating apparatus this summer in the 
Webster, Mass., high school, and are at work putting the same in 
the new grammar school at Westbrook, Me. They have also fur- 
nished the heating apparatus for five Detroit schools and the Austin 
school, East Boston, Mass., and have the contract for supplying 
the Brookline, Mass., high school and several other schools. Their 
ventilating fans were introduced this summer in four or five New 
York schools. The office of the company is at 281 Franklin St., 
Boston, and the factory is located at Hyde Park, Mass. 

AMERICAN BOILER COMPANY. 

The American Boiler Company has succeeded the National 
Hot Water Heater Co. Their steam and hot water heaters and 
other appliances are being extensively used for heating and ven- 
tilating public school buildings, lecture halls, colleges, etc., 
throughout the country. Among the institutions in which the 
company recently put up their steam heating apparatus are: 
the public school at Albert Lea, Minn.; two schools at Lacrosse, 
Wis.; two schools at Geneseo, IIl.; high school at Lasalle, III. ; 
ward school at St. Mary’s,O. Their hot water heating appar- 
atus has been placed this season in the new Lutheran college 
at Winfield, Ky. 

Address inquiries for circulars to American Boiler Company, 84 Lake 
street, Chicago. Other offices of the company are at Boston, New York, 


Portland, Ore., and in connection with their works at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Syracuse, N. Y,, and Detroit, Mich. 
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School Desks. 


Mr. H. H. Plough, of the House of Refuge, Randall's Island, 
N. Y. (Station L, New York City), is looking about for 700 desks 
of latest and most improved make to replace old-fashioned ones, 


The Piqua School Furniture Co., Piqua, Ohio, recently filled an 
order for the Columbus, Ohio, schools, for 3600 desks. 


Orders have been crowding in rapidly on the United States 
School Furniture Co., 65 Fifth avenue, N. Y. The following are 
some of the places where they have supplied seats for the schools : 


NEW TRIUMPH: Reading, Pa., 250; Jersey City, N. J., 
land City, N. Y , 125; Bushwick Junction, N. Y., 275; 
100, 

Orton : Leighton, Pa., 120; Rockville Center, N. Y., 225 ; Portsmouth, 
N. H., 325; Carbondale, Pa’, 175; Pittston Junction, Pa., 175; Dunmore, 
Pa., 260; Charlotte, N. C,, 150; Wallingford, Ct., 275; Willhamsport, Pa., 
125; Emporium, Pa., 200; Shenandoah, Pa,, 175. 

AUTOMATIC TRIUMPH: Holyoke, Mass., 1,250; Island Pond, Vt., 175; 
Vergennes, Vt,. 100, 

PERFECT AUTOMATON : Orange, Mass., 100, 

PARAGON : Collingsdale, Pa., roo; Morrisville, N. Y., 125 ; 
Pa., 200; North Toanwanda, N, Y., 100. 

GLosE : Bingham, Me., 200. 


315; Long Is- 
Lynchburg, Va., 


Norrisrown, 


Only a small number of the cities have been mentioned, Mr. 
Billmayer, the New York manager, is highly pleased with the 
condition of business. 

A New Pencil Sharpener. 

The new pencil sharpener made by the Eagle Pencil Co, is a 

remarkable success, It does its work perfectly with both_black 


EAGLE PENCIL CO 
v2) NEW YORK 
ra) 


and colored pencils and is sold with a pencil for the very low price 
of a nickel. 







A Sentence Building Device. 


Learning to read need no longer be a tedious task. Many de- 
vices have been invented that help to make it a pleasure, and in 
consequence considerably reduce the time required for the mas- 
tery of the mechanics of word and sentence building. The re- 
cently patented cabinet of spelling blocks placed on the market by 
the Edcontional Toy Company, of Hartford, Conn., is one of the 
most practical devices of this kind. It is offered in the form of a 
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neatly made cabinet having double hinged covers and containing 
a score or more of wooden letter blocks, each of which bears six- 
teen letter faces, there being in this manner a combination of sev- 
eral alphabets in one group of blocks. 

The arrangement is much simplified by an ingenious inverting 
of a portion of the letters whereby all may be placed in alignment, 
disclosing the desired sentence through an opening in the top of 
the cabinet. A letter may be repeated a large number of times 
and the sentence—‘“ Six Swans Swam on the Mississippi,” can be 


” 


made without wanting for “ just one more ‘s’. 


Brief Notes. 


Our attention has been called to an error in the notice of Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co.’s new cabinet bench for manual train- 
ing classes in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Sept.1. The width 
should have been given “ 18 inches over all.” 





Milton Bradley Co. will shortly remove their New York office 
to 5th ave., between 14th and 23d streets. 


Principal W. F. Winsey of the third ward high school, Apple- 
ton, Wis., has one of the Frick Electric Program Clocks made at 
Waynesboro, Pa. He says it is doing perfect work. 


J. B. Colt & Co., of 16 Beekman St., New York, sold last week 
38 of their new self-feeding electric lamps to be used in three of 
the most prominent theaters in the country. 

The drawing paper manufactured by J. M. Olcott, 11 West 14th 
St., New York, has had a phenomenal sale. Over seven tons have 
been sold directly to schools since August. 








New School Books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


_ G. P. Butler —School English: a manual for use in connec- 
tion with the written English work of secondary schools, cloth, 
75 cents, 


D, APPLETON & Co, NEW YORK. 


_ Andre Lefevre—Race and Language. (International Scien- 
tific series.) 12mo, pp. 424; cloth $1.50. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Milton Bradley.— Color in the School-Room. 12mo, pp. 103; 
cloth, $1.00, 
. Emilie Poulsson.—I\n the Child’s World. 8vo, pp. 450; cloth, 
2,00. 
Edward Wiebe.—Paradise of Childhood. 4to, pp. 176; paper, 
$1.50, cloth, $2.00. 
Allen S. Hildreth,—Clay Modeling in the School-Room, 12mo, 
Pp. 75, paper, 25 cents. 
Emily A. Weaver.—Paper and Scissors in the School-Room. 
I2mo, pp. 77; paper, 25 cents. 


GINN & CoO, BOSTON. 


Charles E. Bennett.—Tacitus Dialogus de Oratoribus. 12mo, 
pp. 28+87- cloth, 80 cents. 

Charles F. Brnste.-—Geschichten aus der Sonne. 12mo, pp. 
12+127; cloth, 65 cents. 

Alex. Everett Frye—How to Teach Primary Geography. 
24m0, pp. 4+60; paper, 12 cents. 

Herbert Nichols.—Notions of Number and Space. 12mo, pp. 
6+201 ; cloth, $1.10. 

Julius H. Seelye—Citizenship. 12mo, pp. 8+78; cloth, 30 
cents, 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, NEW YORK. 


Dr. Javal—Essay on the Physiology of Writing. 24mo, pp. 
4—60 ; paper, 25 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & Co., BOSTON. 


Allen C. Thomas.—A History of the United States. Ills. 120, 
pp. 410; half Roan, $1.25. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON, 


Baron Nils Posse, M. G.--Special Kinesiology of Educational 
Gymnastics, 4to, pp. 380 ; cloth, $3.00. 


A. LOVELL & Co., NEW YORK. 


J. B. Witherbee—Common Sense Copy Books; A System of 
Vertical Penmanship. Nos. I-IV. 8vo, pp. 24; paper, 7 cents. 


MACMILLAN & Co,, NEW YORK. 


C. A. Buctheim; Phil. Doc.; F.C. P.—German Classics. 
16mo; cloth, go cents, net. 

Vincent T. Murche,—Object Lessons in Elementary Science. 
3 vols., 16mo, cloth. Vol. 1., 60 cents; Vol. I1., 75 cents; Vol. 
III., 90 cents. 

Hebbert Wetr Smith, Ph.D.—The Sounds and Inflections of 
the Greek Dialect. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & Co., NEW YORK. 


Miss L. Bruneau.—Mele toide ton métier; beginners’ tests 
with vocabulary. Edited by W.S. Lyon. 16mo, pp. §2; cloth, 
20 cents, 

JOHN E, POTTER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Potter- Bradley —Atlas of the World. A complete American 
and foreign atlas, 


E, & J. B. YoUNG, NEW YORK. 


Ernest H. Jacob.—Notes on the Ventilation and Warming of 
Houses, Churches, Schools, and Other Buildings. Cloth, 30 cents. 

J. A, Bower,--Simple Experiments for Science Teaching i:- 
cluding 200 experiments fully illustrating the elementary physics 
and chemistry division in the evening schcol continuation code. 
Cloth, $1.00, 


The three readers issued by A. M. Thayer & Co., of Boston, 
will soon be placed on the market. Nos. 1 and 2 are already out 
and have met with success. 





Prin, J. Luther Sheppe, of the Salem (Va.) high school, is making 
a vigorous attack upon the recent Virginia state text-book action 
He writes: “No more damaging blow at the efficiency of the 
schools of the state could have been struck than the recent re- 
adoption, without change, of the state list of text-books. While 
there are many excellent books on the list, there are some that 
should have been relegated to everlasting oblivion.” 
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Text-Book News, 


ILLINOIS, 


Moline, Joliet, and Freeport, Ill, haye adopted the New 
Normal Readers and Spellers. 


Milne’s Arithmetics were adopted for use in the Lycoming 
county normal school at Muncy, Pa. We hear that they have also 
been introduced in the Pennsylvania state industrial reformatory 
at Huntingdon, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
White’s New Course in Art Instruction has been adopted in 
Emporium, Pa. Miss Ella L. Richardson of the Prang Education- 


al Company, will give the teachers their special instruction in the 
new system. 


The school board of Williamsport, Pa , recently adopted White’s 
New Course in Art Instruction ; Eggleston’s First Lessons in Our 
Country’s History, and Harper’s First Reader for Supplementary 
Reading. 


Wellsboro, Pa., has adopted White’s New Course in Art In- 
struction. 
OHIO. 


The New Normal Readers, published by the Werner Co., were 
adopted by a unanimous vote at Akron, O. 


Du Bois City, Pa., at a recent meeting of the school board 
adopted Harper’s Series of Readers for regular use ; Johonnot’s 
Natural History and Historical Readers for supplementary read- 
ing; Spencerian Copy books; Milne’s Algebra, and White's New 
Course in Art Instruction. 


TEXAS. 


Houston, Tex., has adopted Sutton & Kimbrough’s arithme- 
tics. The authors of these books are well-known Texas educators, 
Supt. W. S. Sutton, of Houston, and Mr. W. H. Kimbrough, 
chief clerk of the department of education of Austin. Secretary 
Raphael, of the school voard, stated that it is a cardinal principle 
of the school trustees to make as few changes in school books as 
possible, and that no changes are made that are not dictated by 
progress. 

The following towns and colleges in Texas have adopted the 
same arithmetics: Albany, Anderson, Alice, Bartrop, Burke, 
Burnet, Baylor, Batesville, Baylor university, Baylor female col- 
lege, Belton, Chico institute, Corn Hill, Caldwell, Cleburne, Cam- 
eron, Corpus Christi, Corsicana, Columbia, Denton, Normal col- 
lege, Dayton, Devers, Eagle Lake, Flatonia, Galveston, Houston, 
Henderson, Howard Payne college, Lufkin, LaGrange, Minne ola, 
Moscow, Omen, Peaster college, near Weatherford, Weather- 
ford college, Patroon polytechnic institute at Midlothian, Quintana, 
San Saba, Sealy, Schulenberg, Timpson, Velasco, Village Mills, 
Wolf City, Weimar, Wilds Point, Yoakum. 


¥ 
School Building Notes. 


ARIZONA. 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ.—Bids are asked for a school-house. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Azusa, CAL , will spend $5,000 on a school. 
Covina, CAL , will build a $5,000 school. 
CHARTER OAK, CAL., will build a $2,000 school, 
GARDENA, CAL.—Plans are prepared for a $3,500 school. 


COLORADO. 

GREELEY, CoL.—The new high school building will cost $25,000 and be 

equipped with a gymnasium. . 
CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The missionaries of La Salette will build a four 
story brick college. 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—$40,000 was voted for an addition to the Wash- 
ington street school, also will build a large brick school, 

ROCKVILLE, CONN.—The new St. Bernard parochia! school has been 
started. It will havethe latest improved heating and ventilating, and will 
cost $35,000, 

WATERBURY, ConNnN.—An addition will be built to the Washington street 
home to cost $20,000. 

DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—New school, No. 9, Threestories, eight rooms, to 
cost $25,000. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—A new two-story, eight-room school will be con- 
structed. The Oblate sisters are erecting a new school-house to cost $14,- 
ooo. The first building of the American university will soon be started ; 
it will be called Administration hall and will cost $200,000. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA, GaA., has accepted plans for the new boys’ high school, It will 
be four stories high with fourteen rooms. 
ILLINOIS. 


CENTRALIA, ILL.—A new two-story and basement brick school. , 
CHICAGO, ILL.—New school to cost $50,000; brick and stone, A beauti- 
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ful design for an industrial school for girls at South Evanston has been made. 
An addition to the Seminary avenue public school will be built at a cost of 
$60,000. Plans have been prepared for a ten-story ‘‘ Temple of Music” to 
be erected on Van Buren street, between Wabash and Michigan avenues, It 
will have every known improvement, and will be used for musical purposes 
solely. Cost about $200,000. 
INDIANA, 

La PorTE, Inp.—Wing & Waburn, of Ft. Wayne, have prepared plans 

for a school building to cost $200,000. 


IOWA, 
NoRTHWOoD, Ia., will buila a school. 
DECORAH, Ia., will build a school. 
SUPFRIOR, I4., will erect a school. 
KANSAS, 
Hoyt, KAN., wlll erect a school-house. 
MAINE, 
LEWISTON, ME.—A three-story brick and stone college called Bates col- 
lege ; cost $20,000. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—Designs for the new Baltiraore college have been ac- 
cepted ; cost about $150,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Mass.—An addition to the parochial school, Paris and Market 
streets, to cost $10,000. 
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BRIDGEWATER, Mass., will add four stories to the state normal school, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass,—A new brick school to cost $23,000. 

MALDEN, MAss., er to erect a new high school to cost $100,0c0., 

NEWTON CENTER, Mass.—The Newton theological seminary will erect a 
library and reading room ; ccst, $35,000. 

WATERTOWN, Mass.—The new $34,500 school will have a large manual 
training workshop. 

WobBuRN, Mass., has appropriated $2,500 for a heating and ventilating 
plant for the Rumtord school-house, 


MICHIGAN, 


DETROIT, MICH. —The society of the Holy Assumption will spend $7,000 
on a school building. Board of education, two-story brick school, 425 Van 
Dyke avenue ; $30,000. Board of education, two-story brick school, 601 
Alexandrine avenue ; $30,000. Board ot education, two-story brick school, 
552 Military avenue ; $30,000. Board of education, two-story brick school, 
105 Seventeenth street ; $20,000. 

GROSSE POINT, MICH., will spend $5,000 on a school building. 

Owosso, MicH.—Two large additions to the high school are being built. 

MINNESOTA. 

CLARKFIELD, MINN., will spend $4,500 on a new school. 

HALLOCK, MINN.—Bonds have been voted for a $7,000 school building. 

LUVERNE, Minn.—A high school building to cost $20,000. 

MAYVILLE, MINN , will build a school. 

Mora, MINN., will spend $1,500 on a school 

Pine City, Minn.—Corner stone for new school was laid. 

WORTHINGTON, MINN., will build a school. 





For Weak Women 


There is no preparation in the world that strengthens weak 


mothers like Scott’s Emulsion. 


It is beneficial in any form of 


emaciation or wasting, but it is especially helpful to mothers and 


nurses who are nursing babies. 


It gives them strength and also 


makes their milk rich with the kind of nourishment all babies need. 


Scott's Emulsion 





is the essence of nourishment. 





It prevent excessive wasting. It 


possesses food properties which are essential to all babies and all 


growing children, and which in adults makes the system strong 


enough to cope successfully with Emaciation, Coughs, Colds, 


Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, Loss of Flesh, Blood Diseases and 


Any Condition of Wasting. 





Scott’s Emulsion is not a secret compound. 


Babies and children love the taste of it. 


Send for a Pamphlet 


Scott & Bowne, New York. 


Its formula is endorsed by all physicians 


FREE. 





Druggists sell it. 










NEW VILLAGE SCHOOL BUILDING, ENGLAND. 


MISSOURI. 
JEFFERSON City, Mo,--The main building of Lincoln institute will be 
rebuilt at a cost of $40,000, 
MONTANA. 
PHILLIPSBURG, MONT., will spend $30,000 on a new school. 
NEBRASKA. 


NORFOLK, NEB.—A two-story brick school to cost $8,000 
PLAINVIEW, NEB,—A normal college will be built ; cost $8,000. 
NEW JERSEY. 

ELIzaBETH, N. J., will rebuild Public School No, 1 at a cost of about 
$55,000, . 
RipGwoop, N. J. Plans for a new school have been accepted. 

NEW YORK. 
Bath, N, Y., will spend about $22,500 on a new school. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., will erect a school corner Winslow and Wohler avenues, 
also a three-story school to cost $40,000, 

Jamaica, N. Y.—A new normal school is to be built, 

Lockport, N. Y., desires plans for a new school, 

New York City —A new school to cost $165,000 will be erected corner 
119th street and Madison avenue ; also corner 88th street and Third avenue 
to cost $140,000. 

NIAGARA FALLs, N. Y , will build a new school-house. 

Sono, N. Y.—A two-story school will be built. 

WHITE Ptarns, N, Y.—School cistrict No. 1 will spend $36,000 on a new 
school. 

Yonkers, N, Y., will build a new school in district No. ro. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


ENDERLIN, N. D., will erect a school house, 
WIMBLEDON, N. D., will build a new school. 


OHIO. 


BEREA, O.—The Gorman Wallace college will erect a handsome building 
equipped with best system of heating and ventilating, gymnasium, etc., to 
cost $40,000, 

BryYAN, O.—A new school house to be erected. 

Bucyrus, O., will erect a new school-house. 

Canton, O.—A new school building will be erected on Hartford street, 

PERRYSBURG, O. —A three-story brick school to cost $24,000, 

PIERCE, O., will erect a new school building. 

ToLepo, O.—An addition to the high school willbe erected. 


OKLAHOMA, 

BRITTON, OKLA., will erect a school-house. 

ONTARIO CANADA. 

WINDSOR, ONT., will spend $12,000 for atwo- 
story brick school; will construct a school on 
Tuscarora and Louis streets to cost $22,500. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHANY, Pa.—The old school building 
on North avenue will be torn down and a new 
one erected to cost $80,000, The Fifth Ward 
school will build an additional building for man- 
ual training at a cost of $10,000. 

JEANNETTE, Pa.—Plans are wanted for an 
eizht-room school to cost $8,000, 

McDONALD, PA.—School to cost $22,000. 

McKeEEes Rocks, Pa. - A new frame school. 

MINOKA, Pa., is discussing a new high school. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—New schools will be 
erected in the twentieth ward. On Baltimore 
avenue and 46th street ; on Porter and 5th streets, 
twenty-third ward. Plans are made for new 
schools in section 35,.25, 31, and 19 all improve- 
ments, New three-story school, corner 5th and 
Porter streets. Addition to school 17th street 
and Wood, $85,000 has been appropriated for 
a school-house at 54th street and Lansdowne 
avenue. Frank Miles Day is preparing plans for 









a $150,000 club house for the students of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 
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PITTSBURG, Pa.—An eight-room 
school will be erected in the thirty- 
fifth ward. Thecontract forthe new 
high school has been given to A. & 
S. Wilson ; cost $179,722. The Fifth 
avenue high school building will have 
a new heating and ventilating plant. 

SCRANTON, Pa,, will erect a hand 
some high school building from de- 
signs prepared by Little & O’Connor, 
N.Y. city. 

SHENANDOAH, PaA., will erect anew 
school. 

YORKVILLE, Pa.—A new four- 
room brick school will be built. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RROVIDENCE, R, 
new high school, 

WooNsSOCKET, R, I, wishes to 
spend $2,000 on a modern system ot 
heating and ventilating for the new 
Boyden street school. 


I., will erect a 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ELK Po nt, S. D —A new build- 
ing will be constructed in school dis- 
trict No. 15. 

KRANZBURG, S. 
school. 

NEw SALEM, S. D, is building a 
school, 


D., is building a 


TENNESSEE, 
HARRIMAN, TENN.— Plans are being prepared for a $209,000 university, 
TEXAS. 
TEMPLE, TEX., wants bids for a new high school. 
VERMONT. 


RUTLAND, VT.—A two-story brick school will be built ; all improvements; 
cost $10,000, 

SPRINGFIELD, VT.—$25,000 will be spent on a new school. 

WISCONSIN. 

APPLETON, WIs.—A new public school to cost $30,000. 

KENDELL, WIs.—New school -ho’tse to cost $3,000. 

LIBERTY, W'Is., will erect a school-house, 

Mora, WIs., will build a school ; cost $ ,500 

WATERTOWN, Wis.—The Lutheran university that was burned will be 
rebuilt at a cost of $40,000. 


¥* 
Educational Miscellany. 


The Froebel society, of London, held a conference at the Col- 
lege of Preceptors on Friday. September 21, 1894. Miss Sherref 
is president. Among the subjects discussed were ‘ Nature 
Knowledge,” “ Literature.” The former subject was treated 
of in three papers, viv , “‘ Nature Knowledge,” suitable to children 
from three to six years of age. ‘‘ Nature Knowledge,” for chil- 
dren from six to nine years, and finally for children from nine to 
twelve. This society has done much to encourage the kindergar- 
ten instruction in England, and has increased in numbers and 
weight during the last tew years. This is in a great measure due 
to the painstaking ability of Miss Sherreff. 


The Indian Bureau has determined to have Indian children at- 
tend the public schools in the localities where they reside. This 
brings them in direct association with the white children in the 
public schools. The work of inducing the children to attend the 


schools with the whites has been going on for the past eight 
months or more, and it is reported that the number has increased 
very rapidly. 

public schools. 


There are now one hundred Indian children in the 
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France pays $4 per capita for her army and 70 cents for edu- 
cation. In the United States the figures are 30 cents for the army 
and $1.35 for education. 


The names of two more students of Cornell have been added 
to the list of Cayuga lake victims. They were both freshmen who 
had just arrived at Ithaca to enter the university. 


The University of Chicago recently gave its first degree of 
Doctor ot Philosophy to a Japanese. 


In Amherst college the students are not required to attend 
church but once on Sunday ; heretofore they have been required 
to go twice. 


Miss Julia Whiton, of Victoria, Ont., has been elected as teacher 
in the Deaf Mute institute, in Rochester, N. Y. 


The scholastic population of Texas (age from 8 to 16) is 692,- 
000, an increase of ten per cent. over 1893-4. 


Yale and Harvard colleges have larger classes of students this 
vear, but Cornell and Princeton have smaller ones ; this latter fact 
is attributed to the shameful hazing which has been practiced. 
The time is evidently coming when civilization and not barbarism, 
is to be the rule in our colleges. President Schurman, in his open- 
ing address referred to athletics—it is time the colleges moved. 
The foot-ball game when played in this vicinity calls for a great 
deal of whisky. The players are seen by the onlookers to stimu- 
late on clear whisky at frequent intervals, these growing more and 
more frequent as the game proceeds. 





Teacher Professionalization. 


Dr. E. R. Eldridge, president of the state normal college at Troy, 
Ala., extends a broad invitation to all teachers who wish to know 
more about the points touched upon in the following, to write to 
him. He says: 


‘* If the blind lead the blind, they both fall in the ditch,” said the ‘‘ Great 
Teacher" tohis normal class in a three years course of professional training 
in that ‘* Peripatetic Normal School” about the shores of Galilee, nearly 
1g00 years ago. Those he addressed were his co-workers while yet his dis- 
ciples (students), and they were to be his successors in the dissemination of 
his great doctrines with which he was daily filling their minds and quicken- 
ing their hearts, that they might become burning and shining lights to hght 
the way of millions of darkened souls that they might not fall into the ditch 
of error in judgment and action 

This great man loved to be called ‘‘ Teacher,” ‘‘ Master,” and was sup- 
erior to the doctors of the law in his principles and methods as Dr. Arnold 
was to Dickens’ Squeers, and this Master infused into his disciples his own 
spirit and ideas, so that, human teachers though they were, yet they taught 
with supeyhuman power ane skill and revolutionized the world's thought and 
action. Could the school teachers of our land come in contact with such 
teachers, how great would be the transformation and the resultant good. 
This is possible in a measure, at least, for we have the works of great teach- 
ers in their personal presence before their classes in the teacher training 
schools, or through their books, now so numerous, out of which grow 
courses of study and training by which teachers may become en rapffort with 
the great minds of their protession and grow into workmen that need not to 
be ashamed, 
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The Chautauqua Correspondence College. 


The annual calendar of Chautauqua college for 1895 is now 


ready for distribution. The Chautauqua college 1s a department 
of the Chautauqua system distinct from the reading circle. All 
the work of the college is conducted by means of correspondence 
between instructors in leading American universities and colleges 
and individual students in all parts of this and in some other 
countries. The best standard text-books are used supplemented 
by instruction sheets containing suggestions and topics for study, 

and qucstions to be answered. All the papers written by the 
students are carefully criticised by the instructor and returned to 
the student for review. In the Chautauqua college students may 
take the full college curriculum or any special college or prepara- 
tory course in which they are interested. The work 1s as rapid as 
each student can make it profitably. The faculty consists of the 
following: Latin, James J Robinson, Ph. D. (Yale), instructor 
in Yale university ; Greek, William E. Waters, Ph. D, (Yale), 
president of Weils college ; German, Henry Cohn, A. M, (Colum- 
bia), professor in Northwestern university ; French, A de Rouge- 
mont, A. M. (University of France), professor in Adelphi acad- 
emy; Spanish and Italian, Miss Cornelia H. B Rogers, Ph, D, 
(Yale), instructor in Adelphi academy; English, William D., 

McClintock, A. M. (Kentucky Wesleyan college). professor in the 
University of Chicago, and Porter Lander McClintock, A. M. 
(Millersburg college); Mathematics, William Hoover, Ph. D. 
(Wooster university). professor in the Ohio university ; Mental 
Science, John H. Daniels, Ph D. (Yale), secretary of Chautauqua 
college ; Poli:ical Economy. Richard T. Ely, Ph. D. (Heidelberg), 
professor in the University ot Wisconsin ; biology, H. W. Conn, 
Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins), professor in W esleyan university ; Phy- 

sics and Chemistry, L. H. Batchelder, A. M. (Middlebury college), 
professor{in Hamline university ; Geology and Mineralogy. Fred- 
erick Starr, Ph. D. (Lafayette), professor in the University of Chi- 
cago. Allthe preliminary arrangements are made through the 
central office of the Chautauqua college, Buffalo, N. Y., but after 
enrollment each student corresponds directly with his instructor. 





A State High School Teachers’ institute recently held at Con- 
cord, N. H., under the direction of State Supt. Fred. Gowing. 
Among the speakers were Mr. W. MacDonald, of Stoneham, 
Mass., agent of the Mass. State board of education ; Prof. Weed, 
of the N H. Agricultural College; Prof. C. H. Clark, of Sanborn 
seminary, Kingston; Supt. Harris, of Keene, Prof. C. F, Rich- 
ardson, of Dartmouth co:lege ; President Murkland, of the Agri- 
cultural college; President Rounds, of the State normal school ; 
Prin, E. J. Goodwin, of the Newton, Mass., high school ; Gen. 
John Eaton, formerly U.S. commissioner of education; Prof. 
Upton, of the Portsmouth high school ; Miss Abbot, principal of 
the Peterboro high school; and Prof. Whiney, of Bethlehem ; 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, of Cambridge, Mass, member of 
the Massachusetts state board of educatiun, gave a lecture on 
“The Relation of Parents and Teachers.” 


The Lynn, Mass, school board has invited the state board of 
education to hold a teachers’ institute in that city, Nov. 8. 
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New Books. 


The study of nature has risen to an importance that must com- 
pel the attention of teachers. Mr. Charles Barnard has prepared 
three volumes, Talks About the Soil, Talks About our Useful 
Plants, Talks About the Weather, which cannot but be of great 
service to one who is striving to gain information to present to his 
classes. They are “ Talks” and not treatises; the volumes are 
small, 125 pages, and very pleasing in appearance. We think it 
was about a year ago that a teacher in a suburb of this city was 
asked by a trustee to give some talks to her older pupils on the 
nature of the soils and plants the pupils walked over daily. It 
seemed a very simple thing, but it puzzled her; she paid a visit to 
this office and asked for suitable volumes to enable her to perform 
this work; but it was not easy to name them. The feelirg ex- 
pressed by the request of this official is entering the minds of a 
large number, in fact there is springing up a popular demand for 
instruction concerning the soil, the weather, and plants. 

These volumes strike us very favorably; they are as profound 
as small books can be; they are especially clear and suggestive, 





and, being directed to thinking and educated people, much is - 


rightly omitted. The compact, clear statements, is a feature that 
will compel attention. They will give a new impulse to the in- 
vestigating spirit that has been aroused. (Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York.) . 


The healthy mind is always interested in the mode of life and 
doings of people of other nations. Besides the interest it arouses, 
the study of men of different nations is profitable. It is therefore 
with pleasure that we note the publication in the Companion ser- 
ies of a handsomely illustrated volume entitled by Land and Sea. 
This gives glimpses of the manners and customs of the people in 
Europe, Asia, and Central and South America, and also interest- 
ing sea experiences. The book might be, and probably will be, 
introduced into classes as a supplementary reader. With what 
eagerness the pupils will read just now of the manners and cus- 
toms in China, Japan, Corea, and Siam! The extracts are princi- 
pally by well-known writers. as W. H. Rideing, Louise Chandler 
Moulton. W. E. Curtis, A. B. Buckley, Joaquin Miller, Julia Ward 
Howe, Frank G. Carpenter, James Parton, and others, giving the 
book a literary as well as a geographical value. (Perry Mason & 
Co., Boston, Mass.) 


It is estimated that about two per cent. of the men in this coun- 
try are college graduates. Although this 1s a very small propor- 
tion, the college men have had a preponderating influence on the 
political, social, and intellectual life of the time. This demon- 
strates the value of a college education beyond a doubt. Many 
have therefore felt that the avantages of such an education, or a 
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part of them at least, should be extended ; hence the origin of the 
Chautauqua movement that in fact brings a college to every young 
person’s door. It is a grand movement and has been of inesti- 
mable benefit to manya young manor woman. The Chautauqua 
Reading Circle literature for 1894-5 includes Europe inthe Nine- 
teenth Century, by Harry Pratt Judson, LLD., head professor of 
political science in the University of Chicago. This reviews the 
democratic movements beginning with the First Frenca Revolu- 
tion and also traces the growth of nationality, especially in Ger- 
many and Italy. From the book one can get a clear idea of the 
condition of European politics at the present time. There are 
numerous illustrations, including pictures of buildings, maps, and 
portraits of rulers and other neted men and women. (Flood & 
Vincent, Meadville, Pa., and 150 Fifth avenue, N. Y. $1.00.) 


A few years ago the question of the value of manual training 
was hotly debated, there being many who argued against its in- 
troduction in the schools. It has now been pretty well tried and 
its value so thoroughly shown that the opponents of the system 
have practically disappeared. Many teachers have not had the 
advantage of a training in sloyd and yet they must acquire a 
knowledge of the subject in some way. Such can take up the 
study themselves with the aid of a book lately published, entitled 
Elements of Handcraft and Design, by W. A. S. Benson, M. A., 
Oxon. The author does not wish to have this mistaken for a 
treatise on carpentry. It describes processes, however, that might 
lead to skill in that and other crafts, as drawing, metal work, fret 
sawing and carving, the pole lathe, color, boxes. tables and chairs, 
garden carpentry, etc. The book is excellently illustrated. (Mac- 
millan & Co., London and New York. $1.60.) 


There are many blood purifiers, but only one Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is re- 
liable, and which cures. 





T4 E SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 ayea r, 

To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly paper, THE PrIMARY SCHOOL, for Prim- 
ary Teachers, is $1.00 a vear. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. Our TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y , Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. KeLLtoce & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
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An Economical Plan of Life Insurance for Teachers. 


HE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE |to carry insurance who could not otherwise afford it ; reliable pro- 


ASSOCIATION was the outgrowth of a Temperance Sec- 
tion embodied in 1886 in a Society, which, in its other clas- 
sifications, accepted moderate drinkers as members, habitual 
drinkers being altogether excluded. None but total abstainers 
were accepted in the Temperance Section, and they were amenable 
only for the death rate in their own ranks. 


| tection to the family being provided for at a premium much lower 
than can be afforded under any other plan or system of insurance. 
The expenses of management are limited, and all policies, re- 
gardless of the age of the insured, contribute to expenses in pro- 
| portion to the amount of insurance. The Association is not only 


In a short time a con- | established for the transaction of an insurance business, but it 


siderable number of temperance men and women gave evidence | must of necessity be an educator in the cause of temperance and 
of their faith in this new departure; and the experience of a few | worthy of the commendation of a!! temperance people. 


years clearly demonstrated that Total Abstainers 
were in all respects better material for a co oper- 
ative class than those who used _ intoxicating 
beverages even quite moderately. 

In 1889 the membership had become large 
enough and strong enough to stand alone, and at 
the earnest solicitation of many prominent mem- 
bers, and with the consent of all, the Temperance 
Section was incorporated as a separate and distinct 
organization, known as the AMERICAN TEMPER- 
ANCE LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. It was 
the culmination of the first attempt in America of 
a régular life insurance organization accrediting 
temperance people the benefit of taeir abstemious 
habits, and it proved to be an unexampled success. 
The Association also has the distinction of being 
the first and only life insurance association ch-r- 
tered by the State of New York under the stringert 
laws of 1887. 

“Total Abstinerce” is the watchword of the 
Association, and the very vigor of the penalty at- 
taching to an indulgence by the members in in- 
toxicating liquors has proved its strongest element 
of cohesion and permanency. 

By careful comparison it is shown that Total Abstainers live 
twenty-five per cent. longer than the average of acceptable risks 
of life insurance associations in which the total abstinence prin- 
ciple is ignored ; and this diminution of the death rate represents 
a corresponding decrease in the cost of insurance. 

Members of this Association are required to pay only three- 
fourths the rates charged by other associations, and at about one- 
half the rates of “‘Old Line Companies.” Many are thus enabled 
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Every member should be especially interested 
in the welfare of the Association beyond his per- 
sonal interest as a policy holder, and use his in- 
fluence to irduce his temperance friends and 
neighbors to join it. 

There are thousands of temperance men and 
women who are not lacking in devotion to those 
near and dear, and of whom they are the sole sup- 
port, and yet who have not btained insurance upon 
their lives. They are in many instances conscious 
of the fact that should they be taken away, those 
dependent upon them would be left without means 
for their maintenance, still a vitally important 
matter is put off from time to time, until frequently 
the delav proves fatai. 
~ Teachers particularly will appreciate the advan- 
tages and the beneficent influence of an associa- 
tion of this kind, as they are, or at least ought to be, 
all more or less actively interested in the advocacy of 
total abstinence. As members of this Association 
they can do good missionary work for the cause 
by directing the attention of such of their temper- 
ance acquaintances as are without msurance, or 
those having insufficient protection, to the advantages of member- 
ship, or greatly assist the management by furnishing their names 
and addresses to the Secretary, 


Mr. GEO. E. GODWARD, 


who will gladly mail particulars and information. 

The offices of the AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY are at 253 Broadway, in the magnificent new Postal 
Telegraph Building. 
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KNOCKS AT YOUR DOOR. 


Listen! A welcome guest! 

Comes every week in the year, fresh from the Nation’s Capital, 
laden with good things. 

The first real national newspaper made for earnest, intelligent 
young readers and for ALL BUSY PEOPLF, The cheapest and 
best paper for current topics, for supplementary reading and 
for use in the study of history, civil government and the new 
things in science, literature, and art. 

The Pathfinder condenses the news of national interest. It 
states both sides of live questions. 

It knows 

It avoids the sensational and the morbid. 

It declines objectionable advertisements, 


leave out, 


Wide awake and up-to-date; well digested ; dignified ; straight | 
forward, The cheapest clean paper published. 
dren’s paper. 


Not a chil 

Not a story paper. 

Increased in size, better than ever, the Pathfinder still costs just 
$1.00 a year, or 25 cents for 13 weeks. Special liberal rate for 
school use : 5O cents a year in clubs of to. 

Can YOU afford to do without the weekly inspiration of the | 
Pathfinder? Teachers in every State and Territory are 
taking it because it comes from the National Capital and be- | 

Why shouldn't 

dollar should hardly stand in your way. | 

Subscribe now, 


cause it tells just what they want to know, 
you have it? A. 
Don't wait. 
scriptions sent us. 
wholesale book prices. 
on postal request. 


Generous commissions for sub- 
Pathfinder readers are entitied to 
Specimen copies of the pathfinder | 


Address : 


THE PATHFINDER, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Cut out this ad.,and with 75 cents it will bring you The Pathfinder 
@ whole year. | E. L. KELLOGG & 


| 





. “er , | 
It has bright, original, liter- 
ary features and a vigorous short story each week. 
what to 





PARKER’S TALKS 
ON PEDAGOGICS. 


By Cot. Francis W. Parker, of Cook County (I'l) 
Normal School, is attracting wide attention. All classes 
of teachers should read it. No one has presented the 
doctrine of concentration as it is set forth in this book, 
The development of the ideas here set forth will be the 
most important educational work of the next decade. 

Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 14 cents, 


500 pages, finely printed and durably bound. 


What is said of it: 


‘‘It is in every respect an admirable book replete with sound 


philosophy and practical methods. 


— Supt. John Swett, San Francisco. 
** Every page bears evidence of earnest study.” 
—Dr. E. E. 


White, Ohio. 


‘“*I am prepared to pronounce it the greatest of Col. Parker's 


| 
great works, !t is a work that should he s/udied by every teacher.” 


— Supt. J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala, 


‘It is a work of extraordinary value.” 
—Prin. T. B Noss, California (Pa.) Normal School. 


‘*There never has appeared in English a book on Pedagogics 


more pregnant with thought, more suggestive to teachers, better 
adapted to their wants.” 


—Dr. Levi Seeley. 


O,, New York and Chicago, 
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OUR LATCH STRING 


Is always out to you. What we mean is that there never is a time when we do not have Educational Helps that are worth your immediate attention. Take 
for instance, our Stupigs tn Native Woo:s. For convenience and protection these sixteen studies are put up in two strong cases covered with binders’ cloth 
and lettered in gilt Vol. I., and Vol. II., with title and contents. hen standing on a shelf the lettering is in view on the front of the case, and the con'ents are 
protected from the light and dust, The collection comprises Rock Maple, White Maple, Elm, White Oak, Red Oak, Black Walnut, Butternut, Chestnut, Hick- 
ory, Whitewood, Basswood, Poplar, Southern or Pitch Pine, White Pine, Spruce, and Hemlock, and each study consists of a lithographic card representing in 
natural colors the leaf, flowers, fruit, and full tree, framed in the wood under consideration, and having mounted on it two tablets of the same wood showing 
side and end of grain. The frame is 12x15 inches outside, and is polished in the natural color of the wood. The price is $15. 


DON’T HESITATE TO TELECRAPH 


If you want anything from us at this time in the year. The rush is on with both of us and the quicker you file your orders the sooner you will get your goods, 
We are selling a great many KinperRGarten TaBLes AND Cuairs this season. If you use Drawing Paper send for our card of samples. You will like both qual- 
ity and price, If it is more convenient for you to put in your orders through the New York office they will get prompt attention. In all matters of Kindergarten 
Material we challenge comparison with any and all other concerns in the country. 

}! = To the Wants or THE Primary TeacuEr we always lend a willing ear. She will want this fall Cubical Counting Blocks, Mrs. Hailmann’s Beads, Reed’s 
Cardboard Objects, Educational Toy Money, Miss Arnold's Natuial History Sewing Cards, and a multitude of other things which our Catalogue tells all about, 
Speaking of School Devices of every kind, we maintain that our goods win marked favor from the best teachers all over the country. Our list of Booxs +or 
Teacuers is seed growing in number and very perceptibly in quality. Bradley’s Colored Educational Papers, Implements, and Material for Industrial 
Drawing and Facsimile Business Forms are specialties. Send for the iatest catalogue. 


iT as MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





The Two Internationals. 


A COMPLETE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


a 


a) a ) | rete) eee pe) me preemie pre) pees j prt reese) ptr) pe) pee tees ee ee) ee) ee ee) = 





SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS. 


All delivered at once. Small monthly payments. Sample pages and Question Booklet, FREE. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, jSsersstcre} Chicaco.— 





SVVVVTVVVVSVSSSETSEVEVETESESVESVSEVSVVVGVYG VVEVVVVVVVVVEVOS 
; JUST OUT. FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MAKERS OF OUR COUNTRY. 





By EDWARD S. ELLIS, A.I. The popular author for young people. 

Short, pithy, bright biographical sketches of the famous men who discovered, fostered and made our country, from Columbus down to Edison. 
Nothing is so pleasing to children as stories, and when they can be made instructive their highest purpose is attained. Of the men who dis- 
covered, who explored, who settled, who gave their lives for our country, who have deve!oped our industries—of these the boys and girls cannot $ 

learn too much, Their history is inspiring. 
The aim of this work is not to give a history of our country, but rather to awaken a desire to study that history, In no way can sucha 
desire be awakened as by these accurate and interesting biographies. 
Prof. Darwin G. Paney says: *“ There is more between its covers than I have found in any other book of its size.” 
7=Prof. John N. Eggleston says: ‘* Makers of Our Country ” enters a new field in which it cannot but be successful. It is better adapted to supple- ; 
mentary reading than any book I have seen.” THE BOOK IS FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 
* 





They are constructed to arouse THOUGHT. Our grandfathers learned by rote—we do it differently now. These books take the scholar away 
from the ruinous rut of mechanical memorizing, and place him on a plane of independent thinking, which 1s education’s end and aim. 


in correspondence kindly give name and location of school with which you are connected For books that accord with the advanced educational 
methods of the day, address 


JOHN E. POTTER & COMPANY, Philadelphia: 1111-1113 Market St. 
NEW YORK: 59 Fifth Avenue. BOSTON : 36 Bromfield Street. CHICAGO: 253-255 State Street. 
AGENTS WANTED—SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


VETVEVVVEVVVSVSEVEVEVEVEEESESESCEVEVESESELESSSEESESSESESEBE 


; 
: oN 4 Nev PLAN-POTTER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 
: 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. CReeenhae ot Row roy eateny Piawern Fas 
nm: eC rescen 6. Easels, Juveniles, 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” Vases, ‘Shi 2a ee {nohew 80;-S'sx5% ie, 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 842514 embossed 160,-414x614 B00;-5'4274 S0c;-720 50S. 


@r eek as might be learned other ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Saltust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and Samples sent free to teachers. 
Xeno n’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. a New Price List of School Supplies, Chromes, ward 
A rk’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and Ly yg Otik~F ingen, } ae ‘Books, 
to allo ther systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. and Rew an ae, =e olapies 
Sar gent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His | ay —— } yg ia” Addzess, 
tories Qanesca’s French Series, ete. | Chromo Cards WAI RE N. PA 
ao Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. | A. Je FOUCH, » ad 
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SINGING CHEERFUL SONGS 


Relieves the Mind from the weariness of study or labor, promotes the circulation, enables the 
acher to secure better obedience, fosters kindly feeling among the pupils and in general is a 
oe important aid in disciplining the schoo 
In the way of books we offer : 


18 pp. of Instructions of the most practical kind, and 100 pp. of sweet melodies and 
Merry Songs. beautiful sentiments. Price 30 cents ; $3.10 per doz. - 

i The songs in it will touch the heart of many a “bad” boy and stir him to manly 
Merry Melodies. actions. 100,000 Copies sold. Price 15 cents ; $1.5u per an 


Hanson’s Silvery Notes to follow MERRY MELODIEs. Best that can be made. 


started. 15c.; $:.50 per doz. 
Hanson’s Primary Songs. 4° ¢xcellentbook Best Primary Songs. 


Lively sales 


in this line. c. is the best. 
. 2 These books are as fc llows: Book I., 80 pp. of Original Music. Price aa 
Fountain Song Books. Book IL., 80 pp. Original and Selected Music. Price 5c. Book III a 


the best selected Patriotic, Sacred, and Miscellaneous Airs to be found anywhere. Price 1! 
Twenty eight Original Songs, words only, to be used with ‘familiar tunes 


Songs of School Life. indicated. A 7 that willcharm. Comprebensive. Life-awakening, 
and the price only 7c. per copy, postpaid ; 60c. per doz. 


Thirty two pages of Original Songs, words only, to be used with familiar 

Sunbeams of Song. tunes mentioned. Words interesting. Airs favuri.es. This too for the low 
price of 7c. per copy : 60c. per doz. 

The School-House Flag tainments, by J. K. Lunpy. Must pages of our country’s most stirring 


patriotic sentiments. In addition to above ten Vieces of Music, with words. An Address of 
Welcome, Declamations, A Flag Drill, etc., etc. Price lic; per doz., $1.50. 


HELP FOR TEACHERS 


a catalogue of % pp. Full descriptions of the best to be had in this line. It is free. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Modern French and German Texts, 


23 VOLUMES. 
FOR ADVANCED AND ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


Edited by teachers of ability and experience. With introduction notes, indexes, and 
vocabularies. Clearly printed, and attractively bound in cloth. 
Descriptive circulars sent free. 





Correspondence invited, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & COo., 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco, 








H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Srt., Boston. 


Pollard’s Synthetic Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling. 


The only method which furnishes the child the processes by which he can work out his own results, 
Hence the only Method which gives certainty and independence in the recognition of words. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF IT: 


Anna M. Spollen, Prin. McClelland School, Philadelphia. ‘“*To my mind it is the greatest need of 
the age ; this power attained by ——_ to pronounce new words without the teacher’s aid.’ 

PB Gault, Supt. Tacoma, Wash. “It is our discision that we get results never before attained by 
other LT. We can give you results that your wees Method dots not suggest to you.’ 

E. 8. Loomis, Prin. Baldwin University. Berea, O, “ It has within it power. In short it is a key 
which the learner’ can use to unlock the storehouse of ideas.’ 

We can give you the testimony of thousands of people who have used the Pollard Method from one to 
eight years. Their verdict in brief is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods. Progres- 

sive teachers everywhere are mastering this method. 


POLLARD’S MANUAL, the teacher’s handbook, sent, postpaid, for $1.00 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Popular Text Books forSchools 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. (;3 books.) 
DAVIS READING BOOKS. (4 numbers.) 
VENABLE’S ARITHMETICS. (2 book series.) 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. (5 books.) 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ETC.., ETC. 
Please send for full descriptive catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty o | curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our new|ers are made on nearly all. [t contains 100 
catalogue of all the best books and aids| closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent} volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much|the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
essthancost. It is the result of months of} are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
vatient labor. All important books are ac-| ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 











For the — a 


2 pp. of 


for Flag Raising, Fing Festivals, and all Patriotic Enter- | 





WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 








aa yp Nw. DICTIONAR Y 
A Grand 


Educator. 





Successor of the 
** Unabridged.’’ 


Standard of the 
U. 8. Gov't Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 

Warmly com- 
mended by every 
State Superinten- 
dent of hools, 
and other Educa- 
tors almost with- 
out number. 


| 
| 
| 








| 





A College President writes: “For 
“ease with which the eye finds the 
“ word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
| “tion, for effective methods in indi- 
“cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
| “comprehensive statements of facts, 
“and for practical use as a working 
| “dictionary, ‘ Webster's International’ 
| 
| 


“excels any other er single volume.” 


The One Great | Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon, D. J. Brewer, Justice U. 8. 
Supreme Court. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


gz Send to the publishers for free pamphiet 
a=. Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions. 














_ FAMOUS 








MUSIC BOOKS 


**Good Old Songs”’ 


Famous old songs that every one loves. He 
Rett $1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Giie 


“CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS ” 


A large collection 4 Somes songs for voices of me- 
dium compass. Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth, Gik, $2.00. 


“COLLECE SONCS” 


Most popular college collection ever published. Over 
Oo Heavy paper, 50 cents; Cloth Gilt, 


‘*COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS.” 


As sung In the leading colleges for women. Heavy 
Paper, 0. 


‘* New Harvard Song Book’’ 


The very 
Heavy 


‘“‘Moore’s Irish Melodies” 


The exquisite lyrics of Tom Woore set to Irish airs. 
| Heavy Paper, $1.00: Boards: $1.25; Cloth, 
| Cleth, Gilt, $2.00. 


“Comic and Minstrel Songs ” 


aa = ney | of popular comic and sentimental 
avy He yet $1.00; Beards, $1.35; 
Cloth, eile $2.0 


| Send for catalogues covering every department of 
vocal and instrumental music. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila’ 








latest from oe home of Jobuny Harvard. 
aper, $1.0 








Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 

E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 








TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION £24 Woodtawn av 


CHICACO 


Established In 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions. 
FEE, postage only, until after a position 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA has been secured, but uses reat care in its 


selections. Can‘t afford to enroll poor teachers—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries 
aggregating #2,661,650.00. Constant vacencies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Props, 2 West 14th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


66 AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY occurred in our school and must be filled 
at ence.” Scores of such letters come 
to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni 


ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand +‘ ook free. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, = Y8R505, GF ISK & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10)-PAGE AGFNCY MANUAL, FREE. 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 803 Twelfth Street. Washington, D. C ; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chica 1Zo, Jil.; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore.; 


32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.: 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hote! B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI. OHIO 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “exyigs* 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 


Business Offices; 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Schools of ail Grades with Competent Teachers 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 








CHARGES NO REGISTRATION 











Address 











Assists 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduites, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register vow, Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
First-class positions are often vacant late in 


McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 
TEACHERS AID, the season, and employers of teachers seeking 


the best avai/ab/e candidates turn immediately to some reliable bureau. 
THe New York EpucarionaL Bureau enjoys an excellent reputation, 
is widely known, fills good positions, and works honestly for its patrons, 
Perhaps you can consider a better position, or know where a teacher is 
wanted. If so write full particulars to the manager of this Bureau. No 
room to print endorsements or places filled here; these can be sent you. 
Let us hear from you. 


The New York Educational Bureau, 
H. S. KEL! OGG, Manacer. 61 East NINTH STREET. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 
THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


We have about 500, including 


Maps, Natural History Charts, Language Lessons, 
Fruits and Flowers, Physiclogy Charts, Animals, Bor- 
ders, Rolls of Honor, and many others. 
About 100 are entirely new. A large reduction for quantities. All our designs are 
carefuliy drawn, well perforate d, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 


[=~ A sample map of South America “and a design suitable for a language or 
drawing lesson will be mailed postpaid with a complete catalogue for 10 cents. 














E.L. KELLOGG & CO.,¢1 East Ninth St., New York 


. New illustrated circular just issued 
C 00 ecora 10n. Describes Portraits, Bas Reliefs, Flags 
and other things for school decoration 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 





at lowest prices. Correspondence solicited, 


TEACHERS’ AIDS, yestacse Seis 


ods in Arithmetic, Btetory _ Seeeotion. ete, 
Send 6cents. B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
Ninth Street, New York. 





What book can give Don't You Want 


te m st heip ip 


a new, bright, sparkling singing 
beek for your work this year 


Song Treasures 


is all that. Sample copy te any 
teacher for 1S cents. Low terms 
for tutroduction. 





BREST FACILITIES FOR supplying teach 
partes First-c 


y. BE. L. RELLOGG & CO., 
1 East Nixta Sr., ¥. Y. 





Study Scie 


Portraits, | — 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso0 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Ge V- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom. 
mends good schools te parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreion Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York, 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvi_ce Brewer, J/anacer. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place mor 
teachers in Minnesota than all other ag: ades 
combined. Large business througho ut the nort 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZ ARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 











chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 
3 East r4rH Street, N, Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
esa U 
An Agency influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them isi -_ ked to recommend 


a teachr and recommencs 
a dn bao een ~eeeeenenas 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


@veververy cLsc Aw 707028 
$ CHAUTAUQUA 


READING CIRCLE. 

Cc A definite course in English History 
Wl and Literature, Modern Art, Gevlogy, and 
Europe in the XIX. Century 
Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course fur the com 
ing winter. Keep abreast of th2 times. 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 

pian, Over 200,000 enrolled since 1875, 


John H. Vincem,, Dept. ’, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BVAVOUAY CLSC 0B 000 








28 QNErQ 





A LEGAL 







Course in Business 
Law. Postal brings 
full particulars, 


The Sprague 


c Correspondence , Sgn ‘ail 
0 @ School of Law, ¢ 
No. 46 Telephone Bdg., Detrroit,Micu. 





D.L. DOWD’'S Hearty Exerciser. 

For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sii.m; takes 6 in. floor room; Dew, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,006 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, eaitors, and others now 
using it lUllustrated Circular, 
engravings, free. Address D. L. 
DOW D, Scientific. Thy sical and Vo- 
cal Culture, 9 FE. It4b St., New York. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athen«. 0., 
begins 7th year Sept. Board, tu- 
ition, fturnishe! reom, and books, $2 8 to $3.0 a week: 
teta/ cost, $155 @ year; 8 courses; no saloons; cheapest, 
safest, best. Catalogue ae 

A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


PRESIDENTS b+ a fine engravings. 16x- 


All the ¢ reside *uts with 

AND } EE and * The Ladies of 

WIVES the White House.” vu c. each. 
Agents wanted 

Puritan Publishing (eompany. Sostox, Mass 


Teachers, Fducators & School Supply Men 


Send us your names and “7 sses. We have a 
line of a ute necessity in public schools. 
THE WERNER COMPANY, 
F com 413, 160 Adams =t., Chicage, Ill. 

















EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers 
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HOUGH’S “AMERICAN WOODS.” 


A publication in book form illustrated by actual specimens of our native woods. 


Stercopticon Slides of Woods, 
Microscope Slides of Woods, Revealing beautifully minute structure, 


three different sections of each wood being 
WHAT CRITICS SAY OF “ AMERICAN WOODS.” 


These render possible the perfect pro- 
jection, from nature itself, of charac- 
teristic wood structures, 








mounted together under one cover glass. 


‘ This is a unique and beautiful penne for which the lovers cf nature owe a great debt to Mr 
He UR he School 


ournal, New York 
You must be working more in - ne interest cf mankind generally than for yourself, to furnish so much 
for so small a compensation,"’—C. B xer, C. E., Seattle, Wash, 
“I know of nothing so well cal ae d to make young people fall in love with trees, etc.”—E. H. 
Russ :tt, Esq., Principal, Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


Hundreds more might be g'ven. Send for information and prices. 


WOODEN CROSS-SECTION CARDS, Blank or Printed. 
Of ivory-like smoothness and perfectly adapted to priating (with type or steel plate), 
painting, ink-work, etc. Send stamp for samples. 


R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 








eee 
A Large Concern 


Offers many advantages to its customers. 





The magnitude 


of its operations lowers the prices of its gocds and simplifies 
buying by concentrating it in one house. 

A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain and will not risk dis- _ 
satisfaction by being either careless or grasping. 

7 he catalogue of just such a concern may be had by addressing 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. os rinn ave x-¥. 








‘The World's Greatest] | , - : 
|Frick’s Automatic Electric 


Lightest touch | 
Phich means | Program Clocks. 


least fatigue. | 


The Densmore, 
Typewriter.” 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 






Send for full information regarding their success 


~ With fewer, ful use in 

parts than PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
others at- MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
tains more MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
ends. for running ELEVATORS, Ete. 


Any number of programs are automaticly given in 
The material | ny number of departments whether the departments 


oe ae are all in ove or a number of buildings. 
and workmanship insure durability. All Classes cf Complete PROGRAM PLANTS 
Adopted by the U. S. War Department. . 


INSTALLED 
Jatisfac , ; a 
FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon Satisfactory reoulls guarantecd. 
ials from leading concerns. 


Prin. W. F. Winsey, of the Third Ward High 
Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N.Y. 





Schools, Appleton, Wis., says: 
** Your Clock is doing perfect work.”’ 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood | Lock Box 406. 
and meal work, 


For Christmas or 
Anniversary Gift. 










NOTHING 80 UNIQUE 
AND ACCEPTABLE AND 
A SOURCE OF SUCH 
PERMANENT SATISFAC 
TION ASA 


(With Cabinet or eater.) 


Gas, Gasoline or Kerosene Burners. 


66 Mose ly 
Folding ii: 
Bat h Tub 


MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO. 
“M’? 161 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York PITTSBURGH, Boston 
7 W. 14th St. 88 Diamond st 


99 Send 2c. for catalogue 
illustrating 18 styles of 
Folding Bath Tubs. Im 

sroved Water 


Strictly 
Sanitary. 


White Enamel, or 
Copper lined 


RIVERSIDE, 
325 VW asbgn St Ca. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Educational Foundations 


$1.00 a Year. 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


30 Cents a Year. 
The ideal paper of current events 








carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





f&croll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. | 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- | 
& . DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
$ 





14 KARAT 


GOLD FILLED 


Watches Almost Given i. 
ol r THIS ou Test send 
y r we il ser ‘ 
this be sutial 4 bar at Gold Plated 
Watch to you Dy express for ex 
aininvation. ¥. u examine it at the 
express office ,»nd if \ ou don’: think 
it the most eatraordinar, bargain 
you ever saw leave it 
and you will be nothing 
out but \ our trme fn look 
ing atit. On the othe 
hand, if you think t 
& bargain and equal 
in appearance to the 
best 14 karat gold 
flied watch you 
ever saw, pay the 
eupress agent our 
Special price, 
and it is yours. With 


























stitutions. Catalogue and price | 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, 





RockForp. ILL, 





SHORTHAND. 


“Now ready —. and revised edition of * 
TMAN’S COMPLEIE } 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR.” 
Adopted by the Public Schools of New Yorx Crrz, | 
an N. ; St. Lous, Mo., ete. | 
ae ages free. from 
C PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Unies Square, New York. 
Tuke Lessons at the Metropolitan School of Shorthand. 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Special Course te Teachers. Circulars free. 


‘ISAAC 





SHORTHAND Wie Girton. Rr 
ZOOLOGY 


Send for new descriptive list. 


_ iN. 
ro eb, WILSON: FREE Temationac 


eetter mognificer! 

engraved and fu! 

gusranterd. Send 
bile 





FC. & IMPORT.NC CO., 
Street. Chicago. ill. 








Books for Institute Work 


Our line of books on History of Education : 


PEDAGOGICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
METHODS, 
MANAGEMENT, 
SCHOOL ECONOMY, 


Are best for institute work because they are 
brief but comprehensive ; 
tions and topi 
bound ; 
and ability ; 


arranged with ques- 
well-printed and 
by educators and writers of prominence 


headings ; 


inexpensive and within reach of 
Samples sent to institute conduc- 
Liberal 


every teacher. 
tors and instructors on reasonable terms. 
discount to institutes. 


E. L. KELLOCG & CO., 
61 E. Oth St.. New York; also Chicazo. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


\) 
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General Notes. 


The board of education of Chicagn after 
long and careful consideration of the subject 
decided to adopt the Normal Review Sys- 
tem of Writing of Silver, Burdett & Co. 
The “ Vertical Copies” retain the special 
features which make the books of this sys- 
tem with slanting copies so popular and suc- 
cessful. The regular course has ten num- 
bers ; the tracing course, two numbers, and 
the business and social forms, two numbers. 
Catalogues and circulars descriptive of these 
and other publications will be turnished on 
application. 


It would be impossible to say in how 
many school-houses Webster’s Dictionary 
has been a guide and an inspiration in the 
study of our language. Though the first 
edition was a great book, Webster’s Inter- 
r.ational is infinitely greater because it is the 
product of the ripest scholarship of the 
greatest scholars of the age. Every school 
should have a dictionary—1t helps the pupils 
to acquire the habit of finding out things for 
themselves. Write to G. & C. Merriam, 
Springfield, Mass., for a free pamphlet de- 
scribing the “ International.” 


In one of his fits of poetic rapture John 
Keats said that “ heard melodies are sweet, 
but those unheard are sweeter.” The poet 
would have changed his mind if he could 
have heard the joyous songs ofa lot of 
happy school children. There is nothing 
more restful for the children than song, or 
that conduces more toward kindly feeling. 
Teachers should examine A. Flanagan's 
books of songs, of which he has a fine col- 
lection. Send for his catalogue giving full 
descriptions of helps for teachers. 


The family in which sons and daughters 
are growing up should have some sort of a 
musical instrument. The home where mu- 
sic is frequently heard is likely to contain a 
large share of virtue and happiness. Before 
purchasing look into the merits of the Web- 
er piano. The manufacturers pride them- 
selves on its excellent tone. This is because 
it is constructed from the musician's stand- 
point. 


All physicians agree that the body should 
not be confined in an ill-fitting corset or one 
that is too tight. The object of the Ferris 
Good Sense Waists is to overcome these de- 


fects. They are made for ladies,misses, and| Ny 


children, and with short, medium, and long 
waist, and are white, drab, or black. They 
are sold by all leading retailers, or may be 
had of Ferris Brothers, 341 Broadway, N. Y. 


There is a gener:] feeling among temper- 
ance people that they would prefer to insure 
in a company which accepts only total ab- 
stainers. Such a company exists in the 
American Temperance Life Insurance As- 
sociation, whose secretary is Geo. F. God- 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


ward, 253 Broadway, N. Y. Although it| 
has existed as a distinct organization only | 
since 1889, its success has been phenome- 
nal. It has been found by careful compu- 
tations that total abstainers live twenty-five | 
per cent. longer than the average of their | 
fellow mortals, This is a very significant | 
fact to consider when thinking of taking a_| 
policy. Teachers particularly will appre- | 
ciate the advantages and the beneficent in- 
fluence of an association of this kind. 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
OF MICHIGAN AND THE WEST 


are illustrated and described in a handsome 
folder which has just been issued by the 
Michigan Central “The Niagara Falls 
Route.” The folder is designed for the 
special use of people in the East who wish 
to learn something about the resorts of 
Michigan (including Mackinac Island and 
the Lake Superior region), Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Yellowstone Park, Colorado, Utah, 
and the Pacific Coast, and will be sent on 
application to W. H. Underwood, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Is the school |.boratory well supplied with 
apparatus? Is not something needed to 
make the experiments in physics and chem- 
istry more successful ? If so write to Eimer 
& Amend, 205-211 Third avenue, N. Y. 
Everything necessary for the chemical and 
physical laboratory will be furnished of best 
quality at reasonable prices, 


“Be sure you are right and then go 
ahead,” was what the youth chose for a 
motto for a Sunday-school banner. To the 
teacher who is looking for a position we 
would say, “‘ Be sure you have found a good 
teachers’ agency like the New American 
Teachers’ Agency, C. B. Ruggles & Co., 
237 Vine street, Cincinnati, and then regis- 
ter. They will do the rest.” 





The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said 
to a lady of the Aautton (a patient), “ As | 
you ladies will use them, | recommend 
‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmless 
of all skin preparations.” It has had atrial | 
of 43 years and is now used by more per- 
sons than ever before for the removal of un- 
sightly disigurements of the skin. It is 
sold by all druggists and fancy goods deal- | 
ers, or may be obtained of Ferd T. Hop- 
kins, the proprietor, 37 Great Jones street, 


It is well known among teachers how 
much more life and interest there is in the 
history lesson if a small portion of the time 
in school is devoted to the study of current 
events. A little weekly paper published at 
Washington, D. C, called The Pathfinder, 
gives help io this study. It is a real school 
newspaper for earnest, intelligent young 
readers and all busy people. In it is con 
densed the news of national interest; both 
sides of live questions are given. It is | 





larger than last year but costs just the same 
|— $1.00 a year or 50 cents for clubs of ten. 

For information address The Pathfinder, 
| Washington, D. C, 





Conspicuous among the contents of the 
Atlantic for October is a timely paper en- | 
| titled “The Railway War,” by Henry J. | 
| Fletcher, the author of a vigorous article on | 
| * American Railways and American Cities ” | 
|in a previous issue. ‘“ The Rallway War.” | 
|is an excellent exposition of the lesson | 
| taught by the strikes of the past summer 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Teachers, note this. If there is any book | 
| you want and do know the publishers write | 
to the Baker & Taylor Co., 5 and 7 East | 
16th street, N. Y., and they will get it for| 
you. They can fill at the lowest rates all 
orders for school or miscellaneous books 
wherever published, and promptly forward 
them in a single shipment. 





Weak and Poor 


In flesh, had a cough all the time, and sometimes 
I could not lie down for I was 80 distressed, 
short ef breath. I 
consulted seven physi- 
cians, and the conclusion 
was that I certainly had 


Consumption 
and my case was hope- 
less. One physician ad-\ :\ 
vised me to go either J 
south or to Colorado, as 
I could not live in the /fa! 
north. My husband was ¢ 
in the drug business and 


sold out to go away, but a friend advised 
me to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did soand 


Hood’s*Cures 


have egseres rapidly im health ever 
since I began with it, and am now able to 
do my own werk. I feellike a new person.” 
Mrs. F. O. STONE, Geneva, Ohio. 


Heood’s Pills cureconstipution. 2de. 


















EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. Prepared in five § 
minutes from a bottle of 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 

© larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 

E. S. BURNHAM CO., : 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 

~ Sample bottle, 10 cents; makesa pint. § 



















General Grant lived 


on Bovinine the last 


of his 


four . months 


life. 
Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

‘che Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Kemedy 
ror Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0.¢ 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


S, & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAF NS Noises SEE 















. Successful when all 
qaly hy F. Hiscox, 868 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of 
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The October Forum, in eleven timely 
articles, by as many distinguished writers, 
presents to its readers the latest results 
of original investigation and research in 
many fields of keen general interest,—the 
larger political and social tendencies of the 
republic, the Japan-China war, socialism, 
international politics, railroad problems, 
education, literature, etc. 


Harper's Magazine for October contains 
an illustrated article on the most popular 
of recent importations from Great Britain— 
the game of golf. 
describes ‘“‘The Streets of Paris.” The 
paper is illustrated with some effective stud- 
ies in black and white by C. D. Gibson. 


Among the topics of timely interest singled 
out for editorial comment in the ‘‘ Progress 
of the World” of the October Review of 
Reviews, is the Elmira reformatory system 
The editor takes the ground that whether 
or not Superintendent Brockway has erred 
in certain details of administration, the sig- 
nal services rendered by him in the building 
up of such an institution are not to be 
ignored. Attention is called to the char- 
acter of a large proportion of the young 
criminals with whom the reformatory has 
to deal and to the remarkable record of 
apparently permanent reformations. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cures nervous ills. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 


CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- | 


CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold b: Drugais¢, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The Magazine of Poetry, published at 


Buffalo, N. Y., by Charles Wells Moulton, | 


is a monthly review of contemporaneous 
verse. Portraits of contributors to current 
literature are given with brief biographies 
and selections from their best work. The 
September number has portraits of Bret 
Harte, Joseph Alphonsus Lanigan, Marcus 


Petersen, S. Jennie Smith, Edwin A. Welty, | 


W.H.H. Hinds,and John F. Howard. There 
is a sketch of Frederic Allison Tupper, a 
contributor to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
with selections from his poetry. The mag- 
azine is an excellent one for those who wish 
to keep informed concerning the authors 
and verse of to-day. 

Toothnce, Faceache, Inflamed and Sore 
Eyex, are certainly cured by Ponds Extract: sold in 
our bottles only. 

“ An Intra-Mural View,” a very artistic 
brochure, has been received from The Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, pub- 
lishers of The Ladies’ Home Journal. As 
the title indicates, the booklet gives us 
glimpses of the interiors of the /ournal's 
offices, and some idea of the work carried 
on there. The numerous illustrations, 
showing the commocious and well-fited 
offices, and the accompanying text, giving 
us some insight into the work in the differ- 
ent bureaus, requiring a force approximat- 
ing four hundred employés, indicate the 
wonderful success which 7he Ladies’ Home 
Journal has achieved in an almost incredi- 
bly short time. The first number was is- 
sued in December, 1883, so that less than 


eleven years have elapsed since Mr. Curtis | 


conceived the idea which has developed 
into so vast an enterprise. The circulation 
has reached the enormous average of about 
700,000, 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards perday. European plan. 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 


Richard Harding Davis | 


Pears’ 
One of the 


luxuries 1s 

Pears Soap. 
It's cheap 

though. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
| . Dr. T, Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, .MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


| Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth. Patch 


cs, and 
Skin 










8 
Diseases, 
andevery blem 
ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 43 
ears—no other 
as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
y made. 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
SKIN, 


BEAUTIFIES 


TH 


bo coun 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguish ed Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 
lad ws will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmiess of all sk preparations.” One 
bottie will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in 
jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8.. Canada and merepe. 

s ‘. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 

Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

ga Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Keward for 
rrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


‘The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapowar and Eceventn Srreer, 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 





The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
| moderate prices, It has been recently enlarged by a 
| handsome addition that doubles its former capacity 
The new Dining Room 1s one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
| radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Pror. 





LADIES 
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WV 
Brown’s French Dressing 


BOOTS and SHOES. 
WIFE °4¥¥o7 see How vou oo 
$14 











L% IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Buys our 2 drawer walnut or osk Im- 
\ proved arm sewing machine 
a finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
ears; with 


‘o money required 
75, 000 now {n use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine ands 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer's and agent's profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or larce free 
FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 







OXFORD MFG. CO, 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
aojustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now gffer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. Es 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St., K. Y. 





A Sure 
relief for 


NNO oc 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES, Prices cts by m 


STOWE. co, 








ON, “UES WED 





tH 


6000 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


UR 





FRI. SAT. SUN 











or all. 





| Spices. 
| paid. 


Work for all. 


prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


LADIES 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth ? 
will replenish it FREE, 
| ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? 
f il. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents, 
| COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00 
Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


Btevarers 24 “|| OQ YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 





HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes 

e 
Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
PREMIUMS 
GOOD IN- 


Charges 


For full particulars, 


{han any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford | 7H GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ** 2ag'** 
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Fanciful Tales. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Edited with Notes for use in Schools by Julia Elizabeth Lang- 
worthy, Chicago Public Schools. With an Introduction by Mary E, Burt. 135 
pages, 4 full-page illustrations. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


“Old Pipes and the Dryad,” “ The Bee Man of Orn,’’ The Clocks of Rondaine,” “ The Griffin 
and the Minor Canon,” and ** The Christmas Truants"’ are the stories which make the book. They are 
much akin to the old classical myths and folk-lore and can be easily read by children from eight to ten 

ears old. Each breathes the true spirit of childhood. Good natured merriment and the spontaneous 
aughter of a normal growth are here found as factors in education. The ethical qualities of the book will 
recommend it to all. 


Teachers, Superintendents and School Boards are invited to examine it. All correspondence 
will be cheerfully answered. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 163, 157 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





FUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BECINNERS’ READERS, Nos. |, 2, 3. By Herew M. Creverann. Paper. 


10 cents each, 

SELECTIONS FROM WASHINCTON IRVING. Selected and Arranged by Isaac 
Tuomas, Principal of High School, New Haven, Conn. Cloth. 383 pages. 50 cents. 

AN EXERCISE BOOK IN‘"ALCGEBRA,. By Martnew S. McCurpy, Phillips Academy, 
Andover. Mass. Cloth. 10 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM ‘THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNCER PLINY. Edited 
by Samvuet Batt Pcatner, of the Western Reserve University. Paper. 92 pages. 25 cents. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. By Avy E. Hit, Supervisor 
of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH TRAVELLERS; or, Pen Picturesin Ceog- 
raphy. By Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, Pa. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the Cityof New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 
Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 


tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 


Complete professional preparation for those 
| seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 





SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City, 


Better Than Teaching. 








An opening for a wide-awake, progres- 
sive educator who can be stimulated 


by success and liberal compensation. 


| Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York. 





HE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 5 & 7 E. 16th St., N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School 
or Miscellaneous Books, wherever published, and promptly 
forward same in a single shipment. Catalogues of, and 


estimates for, School and Library Books 


on application. 





Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


.646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, 15t Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 




















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, New York, U. 8. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 





igen we will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers, 


EXCELSIOR WEBSTER POCKET 
SPELLER AND DEFINER 


of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Over 25,000 
words. This work gives the correct orthography 
and definition of all the words in common use. I[t 
is not a reprint, but has been carefully prepared 
to meet the general want for a book of this kind; 
and for the space it occupies, has no superior in 
the publishiag world; couiaiming 320 pages, double 

i ©4column, size 5x2‘4 inches, neatly bound in Russia 
f Pty Leather and Indexed. Price, 50 Cents. 


HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
BOOKKEEPER 


or Bookkeeping at a Glance, by Expert 
J. T. Barercey. A simple aud concise method 
of practical bookkeeping with instructions for 
the proper keeping of books of accounts, and 
numerous explanations and forms, showing aa 
entire set of books based upon actual transac 
tions. How to Take off a Trial Balance 
Sheet, and finally close and balance accounts, 
ete. 144 pages. Size 5x3 inches. Russia, 60 
Centa; Russia. Indexed, 73 Cents. 


The Most Popular Book of its Kind 
Ever Published. 

The popular recitations, * LASCA,” “THE 
CHARIOT RACE” from Bew Hur, “A TUX- 
EDO ROMANCE.’ “ THE FACE UPON THE 
FLOOR “KISSING CUP’S RACE,” and 
many other mew and famous pieces are in- 
corporated in this elegant work. Containing 
317 pages. Extra Cloth, Top Gilt, 75 Cents. 
Seal, in a box $1.00. AGENTS WANTED, 


Any of above books postpaid on receipt of price. 
U 


3 Valuable Books! 









EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
25 & 27 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/{ For giving 

LABOR | any amount TESTED 
SAVING | of practice in 

DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, — to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards . every one different. Price. 5¢ 
cents net per set, paid. Complete sets of 32 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 








i. | 





